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Preparation of Junior College Instructors 


[EDITORIAL | 


The chief function of the univer- 
sity is the discovery of truth. The 
chief function of the college, and 
especially of the junior college, is 
the transmission of truth and the 
training of youth. Therefore the 
training of members of the faculty 
for the university and for the junior 
college may be expected to differ 
somewhat in pattern and emphasis. 

The Doctor’s degree and _ profi- 
ciency in research have long been 
considered almost indispensable for 
university appointment and promo- 


so organized and carried out as to 
avoid some of the justifiable criti- 
cisms made of the report of the 
committee on preparation of sec- 
ondary school teachers appointed 
some time ago by the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. 

At the request of the American 
Association of University Professors 
the writer last year investigated the 
situation regarding required certifi- 
cation and required courses in the 
professional field of education in 
eleven states in which are found 


tion. They are becoming increas-:“170 public junior colleges, 78 per 


ingly so. These should not be con- 
sidered prime requisites, however, 
although perhaps’ desirable  ad- 
juncts, for the preparation of an 
instructor in a junior college where 
the chief emphasis must be upon 
teaching rather than research. 

The question of desirable qualifi- 
cations. particularly in the field of 
professional tiaining in education, 
for junior college instructors has 
recently been brought into promi- 
nence by the request of the Michi- 
gan chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors for 
the national organization to appoint 
a committee to consider the matter. 
Possibly other national organiza- 
tions, such as the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education 
and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, should join in such 
a national study which should be 


cent of all institutions of this type 
in the United States, enrolling 83 per 
cent of the students in all public 
junior colleges. Certification for 
junior college instructors re- 
quired in seven of these states, is 
not definitely required in three, and 
is required in certain types of jun- 
ior colleges in Semester-hours 
required in the professional field of 
education varied from 12 to 18 in 
the states requiring certification. 
The controversy over knowledge 
of subject matter taught versus pro- 
fessional courses in education is 
unfortunate, unnecessary, and un- 
desirable. Unfortunately some sub- 
ject-matter specialists in the univer- 


1 Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors, October 1935, 
pp. 473-76, and Junior College Journal 
(November 1935), pp. 74-76. 
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sities persist in trying to misunder- consideration of the unique prob- 
stand and misinterpret what their lems of college teaching and his 
colleagues, the professors of educa- professional responsibility in the 
tion, are trying to accomplish. It is collegiate field. Perhaps schools of 
not a question of “either—or,” but education which are attempting to 
of “both—and.” train junior college instructors 
The successful junior college in- should give themselves a rigorous 
structor, of course, must be a spe- even if painful self-examination to © 
cialist in the field in which he at- find whether or not they are offer. 
tempts to teach, but he must be_ ing work that really meets the needs 
more. He is part of a new and sig- of prospective instructors at the col- 
nificant movement in higher educa- legiate level. 
tion, one of the most significant of Of several hundred presidents of 
the country. He must understand liberal arts colleges in all parts of | 
this movement. He must see his the country who were questioned — 
place in it. He must be able to fit on the matter recently, 22 per cent — : 
himself into it. He must be able to Stated that it was their practice to , 
interpret this movement to his stu- Yrequire courses in education as a — ) 
dents and to the community. There- prerequisite to appointment to their — | 
fore he needs not only a thorough faculties. No less than 62 per cent — | 
mastery of subject matter, but also of the same group of college presi- — . 
a knowledge of the general develop- dents said they considered such a | ! 
ment of American education, of the Yrequirement desirable. If this is — | 
psychology of the college student, true in the four-year college field it | | 
( 


of the significance of the American is even more desirable in the junior | 
college, of successful methods of college realm. 


college teaching and related topics, 7 The ideal junior college instruc- © 
and of the scientific method in edu-~ tor should have vigorous personality © 
cation. and contagious enthusiasm; plus a 


The desirability of courses in the thorough mastery of subject mat- 
following fields should be consid- ter; plus knowledge of the nature 
ered for prospective junior college and characteristics of students 
instructors: History and Philosophy taught; plus training in the meth- 
of Education, Junior College Organi- odology of successful college teach- . 
zation and Administration, Educa- ing methods, particularly as transi- | 
tional Statistics and Tests, College tion from high-school restrictions to 
Teaching Methods and Problems, the almost complete freedom of the — 
Collegiate Supervised Teaching. Is university; plus a broad knowledge © 
eighteen semester-hours in this field of the whole field of junior college — 
desirable? Insufficient? Excessive? and higher education in America to 


It is fortunate that such prepara- Make him a true professional man — 
tion can now be secured in a few instead of a mere teacher of subject | 
schools of education. In too many, matter. | 
however, the junior college instruc- Should such preparation as here | 
tor has been expected to duplicate Suggested for junior college instruc- — : 
the courses and other preparation tors be condemned? Not at least un- 
designed explicitly for the high- til it has been tried! : 
school teacher without sufficient WALTER CrosBy EELLS | 


| 
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The Junior College as a Distinct Unit 


WALTER R. HEPNER* 


We are rapidly approaching a 
general agreement concerning the 
major objectives of the junior col- 
lege. We seem to be in greater 
agreement, however, regarding pur- 
poses than we are regarding means. 
Certainly no educational unit upon 
which there is such unanimity of 
idea concerning function is found 
with such diverse form. Although 
many factors have contributed to 
this condition, it is probable that 
the parentage of this lusty child has 
been the most influential. With 
some historical accuracy we may 
say that the junior college has been 
fathered by the university and moth- 
ered by the high school, recogniz- 
ing, of course, that both parents 
have continued their solicitous in- 
terest in their offspring! 

As we view the development of 
the child we note that it has been 
jealously nursed by the high school, 
and exceedingly well disciplined by 
the university. The mother has 
been reluctant to cut the apron 
strings so as to permit of greater in- 
dependence of personality, and the 
father, ever alert to keep the child 
reasonably well set on the straight 
and narrow path that leads upward, 


has conditioned his offspring in the 


likeness of his own image! 
Now this child is growing up. It 


* President, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California, and Principal of 
the San Diego Junior College. A paper 
read at a section meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, February 26, 1936. 


has come into contact with the vital 
forces of community life. It is gain- 
ing in independence, in self-direc- 
tion, and in the ability to dream 
dreams. And, happily, the parents 
are beginning to recognize the na- 
ture and needs of their child. They 
are beginning to recognize its right 
to express its personality in its own 
way, within reasonable limits. To- 
day the child is approaching later 
adolescence, and we are seriously 
asking ourselves these questions: 
With which parent shall this youth 
be actively identified and aligned, 
the high school or the university? 
Or, shall it have a personality of its 
own? | 

The basic question before us is 
this: Under what type of organiza- 
tion will the junior college come 
nearest to realizing its major pur- 
poses? Although this paper has to 
do with the “peculiar” purposes of 
the junior college as an organization 
independent of both high school and 
university, I find myself unwilling 
to admit without reservation, that 
the independent junior college has 
any function not implied in the 
major purposes which have gained 
rather general acceptance. As we 
consider the junior college as a dis- 
tinct unit, we are inclined to think 
of its distinctive purposes more as 
matters of degree and quality than 
of fundamental difference. 

The junior college should serve 
the educational needs of persons 
who have graduated from high 
school and of other mature individ- 
uals. It should provide rich and ef- 
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fective educational opportunities 
for four types of students, namely: 


1. The Liberal Arts or General | 


Culture Group.—Those who plan to 
complete their formal full-time edu- 
cation before or at the end of a two- 
year curriculum or who wish to 
continue general education pending 
vocational choice and training. 

2. The Semiprofessional and Vo- 
cational Group.—Those who plan to 
enter some specific vocational ac- 
tivity in middle-zone occupations 
within the scope of a two-year cur- 
riculum. 

3. The Preacademic Group. — 
Those who plan to continue their 
development along either general- 
ized or technical lines in higher edu- 
cational institutions, before or at 
the end of a two-year curriculum. 

4. The Extension or Adult Group. 
Those who wish to continue as a 
part-time activity the study in a 
field of interest developed either in 
the period of formal education or 
afterward. 

In addition to the specialized op- 
portunities for the different groups 
and individuals, the program of the 
junior college should develop ample 
curriculum provisions and guidance 
services to aid all students (1) to 
deepen their cultural appreciation; 
(2) to increase their social under- 
standing and efficiency; (3) to ac- 
quire a strong desire to participate 
intelligently in movements to im- 
prove the conditions of living; and 
(4) to develop open, exploring 
minds. 

If we agree upon the general ac- 
ceptability of these statements of 
the primary functions of the junior 
college, then we can assume that 
they are the essential goals of 
every junior college, regardless of 
its administrative structure or rela- 


tionship, if it is to be rightly classgj- 
fied as a junior college. 

The justification of any type of 
organization is found in its actual 
and potential ability to facilitate an 
efficient realization of the purposes 
for which it is designed. The varia- 
tions in organization plans that ex. 
ist today are due to differences in 
objectives, in institutional, person- 
nel, financial, and community 
backgrounds and in other circum. 
stantial factors in which the junior 


college has taken form. The multi- | 


plicity of agencies, personalities, 


and settings has served to develop | 


for us a rich accumulation of expe- 
rience, research, and materials upon 
which we may draw when consider- 
ing plans for future developments 
in the junior college field. Each of 
the organizational types has made a 
contribution, but it has not yet been 
reliably established that any one 
type can contribute more than an- 
other under all conditions. If we 
accept the criterion for the justifica- 
tion of any type of organization 
mentioned above, then we must 
know the peculiar local conditions 
that exist or potentially exist with 
regard to such factors as leadership, 
finance, personnel, community at- 
titudes, and educational administra- 
tion and practice before we can de- 
cide upon a type of organization 
plan with any appreciable degree of 
validity. Our generalization at this 
point is: Develop a community 
readiness for a junior college pro- 


gram along with a willingness to ac- | 


cept the burdens of financial sup- 
port, and then use the type of or- 
ganization that gives promise of 
most efficiency in realizing goals 
and that is locally feasible. For a 
time, it may frequently be found 
most advisable to use a type deemed 
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less effective ideally, in order to 
pave the way for a more functional 
organization to follow. 

The points of view herein ex- 
pressed are strongly tinged with the 
opportunistic. This attitude is de- 
fended on the premise that, prac- 
tically, citizens have not generally 
accepted the idea of the junior col- 
lege as an essential unit in the fam- 
ily of publicly supported educa- 
tional institutions. Neither does 
there exist at present the matrix of 
conditions in all local communities 
that are requisite to the initiation 
and maintenance of an_ idealized 
type of organization. Through this 
period of promotion and develop- 
ment we must proceed with the fac- 
tors ready to our hand. 

From another angle we may view 
the type of organization as of minor 
significance. If it were possible to 
set up ideal conditions it is prob- 
able that one could maintain a 
highly efficient junior college pro- 
gram under any one of the three 
principal types — independent, 
aligned with the high school, or 
aligned with the university. Some 
of the most important elements in 
this ideal situation would be (1) 
understanding of common philoso- 
phy of education, democratized in 
the best meaning of the term, and 
accepted by secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities, and support- 
ing public; (2) adequate co-ordi- 
nated and articulated provisions in 
the fields of administration, curricu- 
lum, and personnel work to make 
the common philosophy effective; 
and (3) adequate finance. 

Needless to say, since ideal condi- 
tions do not exist, we must plead 
guilty of overstatement, but this 
view of the ideal does help to stress 
the need to test the arguments ad- 


vanced for any particular type of 
administrative organization, and to 
qualify the statements we may make 
with reference to the peculiar pur- 
poses and contributions of the jun- 
ior college as a distinct unit. It is 
in the fact that conditions are not 
ideal that a given type of organiza- 
tion has a distinctive set of values 
in a given situation—always in a 
particular given situation! 

The term “distinct unit” needs in- 
terpretation. In practice the fol- 
lowing principal types of junior 
colleges with some distinctness or 
independence are found (1) in high 
schools with separate deans and 
staff in the same plants; (2) in uni- 
versities or colleges with separate 
deans and staff in the same plants; 
(3) in universities or colleges with 
separate administration and in sep- 
arate plants; (4) in high schools 
with separate deans and staff in sep- 
arate plants; (5) in state systems in 
separate plants; (6) in city systems 
under administrative organizations 
common to other secondary schools; 
(7) in independent districts or ad- 
ministrative organizations. 

The last three perhaps come the 
nearest to complete separation from 
the control of the immediate ad- 
ministrators of other institutions. 
Certainly no hard and fast line can 
be drawn, for we find ourselves in a 
position somewhat similar to the 
one we confront when we try to de- 
scribe a junior college in terms of 
the grades which are included. 

In the light of the reservations 
which have been outlined and the 
definition of the junior college 
classified as distinct, there are pur- 
poses and contributions which are 
closely identified in practice with 
this particular type of organization. 

Consideration of youth’s needs 
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and of the social milieu to which 
adjustment must be made leads di- 
rectly to the conclusion that f:>e 
education should be extended up- 
ward to include the junior college 
period for all youth, with but few 
exceptions. Social capital residing 
in our young people can be but 
poorly conserved or wisely invested 
if they are forced to participate in 
theoretically self-directed adult life 
immediately upon high-school grad- 
uation. It is generally recognized 
that opportunities for wholesome 
self-direction are open to but few 
youths of this age. We are being 
forced to recognize that the period 
of dependency of youth has been 
lengthened and that parents usually 
lack both ability and means for 
making wise use of this lengthened 
custodianship of their children. 
Consequently social assistance is re- 
quired. This new responsibility can 
be met by providing additional years 
for attendance in public schools, by 
the creation of work, by a compre- 
hensive reorganization of employ- 
ment conditions, by operating con- 
centration camps, by maintaining 
compulsory military service, or by 
establishing other types of social 
organizations. 

To the educator the extension of 
free schooling, at least through the 
secondary period, seems the most 
desirable plan for social action. In- 
herent in the separately organized 
junior college is a symbolism of 
enormous appeal to parents and 
thinking citizens. It represents a 
larger educational opportunity 
which most parents want for their 
children. It is more to them than 
just two additional years of high- 
school attendance. The sustaining 
public acquires a clearer under- 
standing of the meaning of junior 


college education when it is not too 
closely identified with the high- 
school program, for separateness 
usually makes for clarity. This 
distinct unit represents to the local 
citizens an intelligent social means 
of assisting them and their children 
to meet their needs and to realize 
their goals. Personal contact with 
and knowledge of this social agency 
will result in the development of an 
imagery that will prove to be most 
effective in conditioning desirable 
responses if and when proposals of 
devious types are made for the nec- 
essary social custodianship of youth 
between high-school’ graduation 
and the time when, with reasonable 
expectancy, they can be absorbed 
into the occupational life of the com- 
munity. The distinct junior college 
will assist the community at large 
to define the meaning of democratic 
educational opportunity in the true 
setting of contemporary life with 
its limitations, problems, and needs. 

The separate unit requires its en- 
trants to adjust to a school environ- 
ment that constitutes a rather defi- 
nite break with high-school atti- 
tudes, procedures, and _ organiza- 
tion. The student is_ presented 
rather dramatically with the neces- 
sity of analyzing himself, his objec- 
tives, needs, and achievements. 
While a break in the continuity of 
an educational program is not made 
without hazards and _ difficulties, 
nevertheless, a forced interruption 
is not without its stimulus to think- 
ing and effort to clarify aim. It 
marks rather vividly the beginning 
of a higher level of maturity. In 
view of the youth’s propensity to 
“ride with the current” and the low 
degree of differentiation of pro- 
grams in combined institutions this 
factor has considerable significance. 
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The junior college dissociated 
from the high school and from the 
college or university in organization 
tends to focus attention upon the 
nature and need of a group of 
adolescents that is more homogen- 
eous than groups found in other 
types of junior college organiza- 
tions. It is possible, therefore, for 
faculties and administrators to give 
relatively undivided attention to 
the problems and the materials of 
instruction of this delimited group. 
The same is true with regard to 
many of the other types of educa- 
tional services, among them notably 
guidance. Certainly students in 
junior college are, as a whole, very 
close to the realities of their future 
careers. They are in the segment or 
unit of the educational ladder 
where outstanding in importance is 
the need to decide whether their 
life plan will involve their almost 
immediate adjustment into com- 
munity life or into the specialized 
work of the senior college. In the 
distinct junior college the need to 
make this vital decision and to 
formulate plans for future proce- 
dures appears to be presented quite 
forcefully to the students. As the 
“capstone” of the secondary school 
the distinct unit stands for the 
transition school both in its pro- 
gram and in its symbolism. 

In its position of separateness, 
with administration and faculties 
concentrating upon the problems 
and activities of a limited and spe- 
cialized segment, it would seem that 
the distinct type of junior college 
unit is in a most favorable position 
to serve the completion and transi- 
tion functions to better advantage 
than other types of organizations. 
It is usually located in a commu- 
nity in which a junior college con- 


sciousness exists. The community 
and the junior college are close to- 
gether in understanding and pur- 
pose. The instructors are in daily 
association with the forces that 
permeate community life. The ac- 
tivities of the junior college can be 
intimately related to the economic, 
social, and welfare activities and 
organizations of the community. 
All these interrelationships reflect 
a contribution in the attitudes, cur- 
ricula, and practices of the school. 
Thus thé distinct unit is enabled to 
carry on its program in a vital and 
realistic setting. A junior college 
program interpenetrated with the 
realities of out-of-school life serves 
admirably to assist young people to 
make their transition from the more 
or less “protected” atmosphere of 
the institution to the stormier 
weather outside, and for those stu- 
dents who plan to continue in 
school, educational activities vital- 
ized by the realistic outside con- 
tacts of che junior college period 
tend to increase the validity of their 
evolving plans and to stimulate their 
efforts along their chosen paths. 
The transition function is further 
served best by the distinct unit be- 
cause the break from the usual close 
discipline of the high school to the 
adult freedom of the college or uni- 
versity, while essential, is not so 
great. Likewise, the junior college 
aligned with the high school quite 
frequently embodies an overdose of 
the restraint of the high school. 
This condition is especially notice- 
able in those institutions in which 
the high-school enrollment exceeds 
the junior college enrollment. In 
other words the distinct unit poten- 
tially is able to adjust its degree of 
freedom to a point where it is 
greater than that in the high school 
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and less than that in college or uni- 
versity—a point estimated to fit the 
needs of students in terms of their 
maturity. In the process of matur- 
ing it is essential that “apron 
strings” be cut for young people. It 
is probable that this desired end 
can best be attained for most young 
people when they are in their own 
homes and communities. The value 
of this type of transition program 
takes on more significance as one 
views the lengthened period of de- 
pendency of youth with the added 
financial burden that is involved, 
along with the apparently decreased 
developmental opportunities 
forded by incidental home, occupa- 
tional, and other community activi- 
ties, whose net result seems to be 
superficial sophistication, rather 
than genuine maturity. 

The separate unit with its delim- 
ited range can provide rich oppor- 
tunities for experiences in leader- 
ship for students. If the junior col- 
lege is connected with the high 
school its tendency for adjustment 
is downward and essential freedom 
to develop leadership situations is 
difficult to achieve. If it is attached 
to the college or university, the 
tendency is for the upper division to 
dominate its activities and thereby 
limit opportunities for leadership. 
In the distinct unit, the problem of 
developing a student consciousness 
of common purposes is simpler than 
in other types of organization. This 
factor is paramount to a favorable 
development of suitable activities 
and of leadership for handling such 
activities. On occasion we may 
overstress the value of a sense of 
atmosphere or institutional aura; 
but it is probable that the unmeas- 
ured outcomes derived from be- 
longing to a school that has tradi- 


tions, activities, and spirit — 
identified with a finer and fuller 


way of living—serve as one of the » 


most effective dynamics to social 


expression and social adjustment | 
that exist in educational instity. | 
This aura, or sense of at. 
mosphere, is enhanced if the ideals, — 
habits, and attitudes are consistent — 
with the maturity levels involved, | 
The distinct unit is in a better posi. 


tions. 


tion to make adjustments to its lim. 
ited range of maturity than those 


institutions more closely associated — 
senior colleges with their — 


with 
tendencies to dominate and with the 


lower levels of secondary education | 


with the wider range of maturity 
and the tendency to adjust back. 
ward. 

If the junior college is to come 
into its fullest maturity much ex. 
perimentation and_ trial-and-error 


activity must be encouraged and 
carried on. In the distinct unit free. 


dom to experiment is easier to 
achieve. If included with educa- 
tional divisions above or below it, 
the junior college necessarily is but 


one of the vital concerns of the ad- 
ministration. It must share in the — 
attention, energies, and facilities 
that are available. Its own special- 
ized functions and problems are not © 


thrown into clear relief. Conse- 
quently, independent action by jun- 
ior college workers is more difficult 
to secure. Of course, separateness 
in and of itself will not bring free- 
dom. There must be favorable re- 


lationships and articulations with | 
both high schools and colleges and — 


universities. 


The distinct unit, 


however, with its relatively inde. 
pendent administration faced daily 


with the many unsolved problems 
inherent in a developing program is 
constantly stimulated to improve 


| 
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conditions, to provide better facili- 
ties, and to increase student free- 
dom in order to realize the accepted 
purposes of the junior college more 
efficiently and more completely. 
To summarize: Under ideal condi- 
tions there is relatively little differ- 
ence in the purposes of any one of 
several types of junior college organ- 
ization, and relatively little differ- 
ence in the efficiency in achieving 
the generally accepted junior college 
goals. Under conditions as_ they 
exist, however, the type of organi- 
zation adopted must be adjusted 
to the peculiar conditions of its set- 
ting. Furthermore, in the light of 
current practices, attitudes, and re- 
lationships in communities, in high 
schools, and in colleges and univer- 
sities, the junior college as a distinct 
unit potentially can make distinc- 
tive contributions to the whole jun- 
ior college movement. Outstanding 
among these contributions are (1) 
promotional activities, involving 
understanding and acceptance of 
financial responsibility on the part 
of the lay public; (2) provision of a 
“break” with adequate safeguards 
which constitutes a dramatic pre- 
sentation to youth of the need to 
develop intelligent life plans; (3) 
effective focusing of attention on 
the special problems and needs of 
the junior college group with the 
potential development of a _pro- 
gram more completely adapted to 
individual, community, and social 
needs; (4) assistance to youth in 
their transition from the depend- 
ency and restraints of childhood of 


the high-school period to the re- 


sponsibilities of adult freedom in 
life outside the school or in college 
and university by providing realistic 
contacts with the non-school world 
along with a program that recog- 


nizes the psychological theory of 
gradual development; (5) provision 
of environmental media that in- 
crease the opportunities for student 
leadership; and (6) especially fa- 
vorable conditions for carrying on 
experimentation designed to im- 
prove the junior college program. 


HARDIN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Hardin Junior College, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, opened this fall under 
the presidency of Dr. George M. 
Crutsinger, formerly head of the 
training school of the state teachers 
college at Westfield, Massachusetts. 
Earlier in his career, Dr. Crutsinger 
was head of the training school of 
North Texas State Teachers College 
at Denton. He received his A.B. de- 
gree from Missouri Central College, 
his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and the Doctor- 
ate from Columbia University. 


HARDIN COLLEGE FIELD 


A testimonial to what Hardin Jun- 
ior College can mean in the near fu- 
ture to this territory is indicated 
in the fact that fifty students who 
are graduating from high schools 
other than Wichita Falls or stu- 
dents who have been away to college 
elsewhere are enrolled for the first 
semester of work here this fall. Most 
of these are from other high schools, 
while a number of them are former 
Wichita Falls students who have 
gone away to college and have re- 
turned here for further work. This 
list does not include those who are 
from other high schools but who 
have already done a year’s work 
here in Wichita Falls Junior College. 
—The Wichitan, of Hardin Junior 
College, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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Out-of-Class Life at Stephens College 


MERLE PRUNTY#* 


Few, indeed, are the colleges that 
openly recognize the educational 
factors of out-of-class life to the 
extent of organizing specifically for 
its sane and systematic administra- 
tion. College in-class life is usually 
directed through either’a depart- 
mental or divisional organization 
with an executive head who together 
with his instructional staff is re- 
sponsible for administering a cur- 
riculum of either the traditional or 
reconstructed type. The bipolar na- 
ture of college education cannot be 
denied. Significant educational 
values are just as inherently a part 
of the out-of-class college life as of 
the in-class life and the former, as 
a consequence, is entitled to just as 
adequate and capable administra- 
tion as the latter. Whether or not 
one accepts this point of view de- 
pends on the nature and extent of 
his educational philosophy. A com- 
prehensive educational philosophy 
not supported by functional prac- 
tices, however, remains impotent. 

Philosophies of education are va- 
riously stated but as a rule they 
comprehend the impartation of so- 
cially valuable knowledge; the ac- 
quirement of socially useful habits 
and skills; the cultivation of exten- 
Sive appreciations of truth and 
beauty; and the inculcation of en- 


* Director of Personnel, Head of the 
Extra-Curricular Division, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. 

1W. W. Charters, Stephens College Bul- 
letin, Education Service Series, No. 1 
(April 1935), p. 15. 


nobling and emotionalized ideals 
that contribute to co-operative hu- 
man living and enduring spiritual 
satisfactions. 

The Stephens College program for 
the educaticn of women is based 
on a philosophy of social utility and 
is supported by a functional con- 
duct curriculum of in-class and out- 


of-class experiences the impressive | 


desirability of which is being deter- 
mined by continuous research. The 
most dominant needs of women, 
according to Dr. W. W. Charters, 
director of research for Stephens 
College, are in the areas of: com- 
munication, physical health, mental 
health, civic relationships, aesthetic 
appreciations, consumption, and an 
integrated philosophy of living. 
The ideals accepted by the students 


of Stephens College are: apprecia- | 


tion of the beautiful, cheerfulness, | 
courtesy, citizenship, forcefulness, — 


health, honesty, love of scholarship, 
self-discipline, service, and rever- 
ence for the spiritual. The bal- 


anced development of a five-fold — 


Stephens woman embraces mental 
strength, physical health, social 


poise, co-operative citizenship, and | 


spiritual vision. 

Acceptance of the foregoing func- 
tional philosophy immediately sug- 
gests the desirability of employing 


opportunities for purposeful culti- — 


vation of personal responsibilities — 


and for the development of an inte- 
grated philosophy of living. In fact, 
an adherence to the foregoing phi- 
losophy presupposes that the time 
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spent by students in out-of-class 
participations teems with educa- 
tional potentialities for molding so- 
cial attitudes and for evolving per- 
sons for co-operative social living 
that regular academic classroom 
work does not provide. 

In recognition of its functional 
philosophy of social utility Stephens 
College has organized and is ad- 
ministering the inherent possibili- 
ties of its out-of-class activities 
through one of its five co-ordinate 
major educational divisions.? The 
out-of-class life at Stephens is there- 
fore a recognized avenue for admin- 
istering the individual development 
of personality and the growth of 
individual effectiveness in women. 
The head of the extracurricular di- 
vision is also director of student 
personnel. Supervision of out-of- 
class activities seeks to prevent 
extracurricular overloads, to insure 
distribution of responsibilities, and 
to contribute to balanced individual 
participation. 


FUNDAMENTAL TENETS 


The specific philosophy of the 
extracurricular division in Stephens 
College is in thorough harmony with 
those features of the total institu- 
tional philosophy which can be most 
logically realized within the extra- 
curricular domain. The tenets of 
the extracurricular division are: 

First, extracurricular activities 
should provide practice in desirable 
social behavior. The college en- 
vironment should be a normal, nat- 
ural community in which the de- 
sires and efforts of students to 
maintain a well-organized, con- 
trolled, and democratic college 


2 Ibid., pp. 46—49. 


group-life may be realized. The 
college campus is potentially a real- 
istic laboratory for practicing stu- 
dents in principles of co-operative 
social living. Students are therefore 
assigned as much direct responsi- 
bility as possible for self-govern- 
ment and self-development. 

Second, the goal is the cultivation 
of varying abilities and the explora- 
tion of diversified interests on the 
part of many individuals rather 
than high proficiencies on the part 
of a selected few. Many girls can 
obtain needed experiences if re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities are 
widely spread over the student body. 
A girl, for instance, can hold but 
one elective office at Stephens. As 
a result unexpected talent for man- 
agement is frequently discovered. 
Training in the techniques of suc- 
cessful performance is_ provided 
through orientation courses for of- 
ficers. Student initiative without 
faculty domination is emphasized 
although faculty advice at crucial 
points is always available. 

Third, the extracurricular divi- 
sion must necessarily work for 
physical facilities and social sur- 
roundings that will be favorable 
to the wholesome social develop- 
ment and personal unfolding of stu- 
dents. It therefore interests itself 
in beautiful grounds, attractive resi- 
dence halls and artistic parlors, 
wholesome recreation, intelligent 
rules and regulations, desirable off- 
campus contacts, and those valuable 
experiences which it is not possible 
for the individual student by herself 
to provide. 

Fourth, the extracurricular divi- 
sion should be dedicated to the serv- 
ice of the individual girl in helping 
her to adjust herself as a member 
of appropriate groups and to the 
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student body and campus life as a 
whole. Many girls are introverts; 
others lack self-confidence; others 
have unfortunate idiosyncracies and 
eccentricities; and still others are 
only children. Each such girl is an 
individual adjustment project for 
the personnel and extracurricular 
division. 

Fifth, closely related to the fore- 
going objective is the proffering of 
assistance to girls who become per- 
turbed over their individual prob- 
lems. Emergencies of various kinds 
are forced upon all types of stu- 
dents. These emergencies include 
finance, love, home adjustment, am- 
bitions, health, and personal trage- 
dies of wide range. 

Sixth, wholesome permanent lei- 
sure interests are to be cultivated 
through reading, clubs, hobbies, 
sports, and diversified cultural ex- 
periences. This objective assumes 
large proportion in the light of our 
present technological civilization 
and the consequent increasing 
amounts of leisure. 

Seventh, a careful record of each 
student’s participation in the extra- 
curricular opportunities of the col- 
lege is kept as a guide in stimulating 
balanced experiences and _ conse- 
quently balanced development of 
each student. 

Finally, the extracurricular divi- 
sion should constantly evaluate the 
extracurricular activities of the 
campus in terms of their integrated 
part in the total educational pro- 
gram of each student. Each project 
should be measured in terms of its 
effectiveness for individual develop- 
ment. Obsolescent activities should 
be rejuvenated or eliminated. New 
activities to meet discovered needs 
and changing conditions ought to be 
initiated. Continuous effort should 


be made to improve activities and 
to eliminate waste motion. 


ORGANIZATIONS DEVELOPED 


In setting up procedures to give 
substance to the foregoing tenets a 
number of organizations and activi- 
ties have been developed. First in 
importance in the process of self- 
development of students was the 
transfer of as much responsibility 
for student self-government as pos- 
sible to students through the Civic 
Association which includes all stu- 
dents of Stephens College in its 
membership. The president and fac- 
ulty of the College give a_ broad 
grant of power to the Civic Associa- 
tion for two-year periods. To carry 
out the provisions of the Civic As- 
sociation constitution, statutes have 
been established which define (1) 
the functions of officers, and man- 
ner of their elections; (2) standing 
committees and their duties; (3) 
methods of administering finances; 
and (4) provisions for initiative, 
referendum, and the like. The funce- 
tions of Civic Association are per- 
formed by a legislature whose pow- 


ers as defined in the constitution are © 
to organize, regulate, and supervise © 
the five divisions of the Civic Asso- — 
ciation; to control and operate non- — 
academic activities; to administer © 
the taxation powers of organiza- — 
tions; to regulate the finances of 
the divisions; to maintain order and — 
decorum and to make laws and pre- | 
scribe penalties within logical re- 
The members of the — 
legislature, all of whom are elected | 
in a campus-wide election, consist — 
of a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer of the Civic © 
Association; the head of each of the — 


strictions. 


five major divisions of the Civic 
Association; and five representa- 
tives of the junior class. The class 
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residents also sit in the legislature 
put without voting power. The fac- 
ulty sponsor of the Civic Association 
is the head of the extracurricular 
division of the College. 

The procedures and policies of 
the Civic Association are adminis- 
tered by a legislature through the 
officers of the five following major 
divisions of the Civic Association 
and the officers of their subdivi- 
sions: (1) The Administrative 
Council, consisting of its four major 
officers, the president and house 
manager of each of the nine resi- 
dence halls, and four representa- 
tives from the junior class, inter- 
prets and administers the principles 
of co-operative living governing the 
members of the Civic Association 
in both their on-and-off campus re- 
lationships and directs the scholar- 
ship, citizenship, and social pro- 
grams of the halls. (2) The Pan- 
Hellenic Council, the membership 
of which includes its four major 
officers and a representative from 
each of the thirteen sororities, su- 
pervises the sororities, sponsors the 
organization of independent girls 
not in sororities, and encourages 
campus-wide cultivation of social 
poise and good taste in the matter 
of courtesy, clothes, and room deco- 
ration. (3) The Student Activity 
Board, with its four major officers 
and a representative of each of the 
fourteen clubs and five honorary 
sororities, stimulates desirable lei- 
sure-time activities on the campus, 
administers club activities, and en- 
courages the pursuit of satisfying 
hobbies through its hobby council, 
made up of representatives from 
each dormitory. (4) The Campus 
Service Board embraces in its mem- 
bership its four major officers and 
a representative from each of the 


nine residence halls. This board 
operates two college tea rooms, the 
profits from which provide.an ex- 
tensive loan fund for the aid of 
worthy students in attending the 
College. It also supervises monthly 
birthday dinners in the dining-room 
and provides flowers, reading mate- 
rial, and radio service for the in- 
firmary. (5) The Board of Publica- 
tions, the purposes of which are to 
foster interest in and administer'the 
college publications, has as its mem- 
bers its four major officers and the 
editorial staffs of the four campus 
publications. The board conducts 
a nonprofit student book exchange 
Service at the beginning of each 
semester and the sale of campus 
Christmas cards each year. 

The College has provided an office 
and a headquarters room for the 
Civic Association, which the asso- 
ciation has furnished, where the 
legislature, major divisions, and 
committees hold their official meet- 
ings. All records of the Civic Asso- 
ciation, of the major divisions and 
subdivisions, as well as the library 
of the extracurricular division are 
preserved in this room and are avail- 
able to officers and students as 
needed. 

In the foregoing: activities, stu- 
dents, as a rule, assume their re- 
sponsibilities enthusiastically and 
develop rapidly in their official ca- 
pacities and in poise. The officers 
of each of the 58 campus organiza- 
tions for the succeeding year are 
elected in the spring in accordance 
with the election code of Civic As- 
sociation. The election code pro- 
vides in part for the approval of 
nominating petitions by legislature 
for all major offices, for the state- 
ment of platforms by candidates, 
for stump speeches by campaign 
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managers, for limitation of adver- 
tising expenses, for mass meetings 
in which the candidates speak, and 
for preferential voting on a secret 
ballot. Each group of new officers is 
required to formulate plans for the 
year, to prepare a budget acceptable 
to the legislature of the Civic Asso- 


ciation, and at the end of the year 


to report formally on its program 
for the year together with sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the 
organization. 

The Civic Association through its 
finance committee is responsible for 
the operation of a student organiza- 
tion fund bank where the funds of 
all campus organizations are de- 
posited and audited monthly. Funds 
are drawn from this bank on requi- 
sition of the treasurer of a school 
organization following the approval 
of the organization’s membership 
and its sponsor. The bank together 
with its records is housed in the 
business office of the College. 

The essential procedures that 
make the maintenance of so many 
activities possible are the numerous 
techniques for the training of offi- 
cers and the co-ordinated faculty 
leadership of the extracurricular 
division. The Civic Association spon- 
sors an extracurricular library and 
the issuance each year of a student 
handbook and a campus leaders 
manual which contains directions, 
parliamentary procedures, and job 
specifications for most of the cam- 
pus positions. The Administrative 
Council issues a booklet, Principles 
of Living at Stephens, which is 
presented to each new girl. The 
Pan-Hellenic Council directs a sys- 
- tematic course of training for so- 
' rority pledges and provides a copy 
of Smartly Speaking for each new 
student as a guide for appropriate 


dress, attractive room decoration, 
and courteous social conduct. Ob. 
jective tests on Principles of Living 
and Smartly Speaking are given to 
all students near the beginning of 
each school year. The Board of 
Publications issues a manual for the 
conduct of campus publications. 

Each organization has a faculty 
sponsor who sits with the group ag 
an adviser on procedure. A two-day 
student leaders conference, on the 
organizations’ programs for the 
year, is held each fall preceding the 
opening of school. A school on par- 
liamentary procedures for the vari- 
ous officers is conducted early in the 
year by the Student Activity Board 
where the potentialities of leader- 
ship opportunities and responsibili- 
ties are also stressed. In addition, 
objective tests are given to students 
and officers to determine the extent 
to which they have mastered the 
information and attitudes necessary 
for the conduct of efficient co-opera- 
tive government. 

The faculty assists the extracur- 
ricular program in a number of 


ways. To assist the officers, a fac- 


ulty sponsor is provided for each 
organization, as just indicated. In 


addition, each member of the fac- — 
ulty is a friendly personal adviser — 


to a group of students whom he 
comes to know quite well. The fac- 
ulty hall counselors are key persons 
within the extracurricular division 


and contribute in a variety of ways — 
to the possibilities of orderly dormi- | 


tory life and assist the girls in solv- 
ing their personal problems. The 
committee on administration of the 
College, consisting of the dean of 
administration, the dean of instruc- 
tion, the head of the extracurricular 
division, and two members selected 
by the faculty, is the final authority 
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pelow the president of the College 
to whom serious matters involving 
administrative action may be re- 
ferred. 

A number of the so-called extra- 
curricular activities which require 
continuous and systematic instruc- 
tion for successful performance are 
now curricularized at Stephens. 
These include’ band, orchestra, 
choirs, glee clubs, publications, dra- 
matics, physical education, ath- 
letics, sports, and amateur experi- 
ences in a number of fields of inter- 
est. Likewise, different types of 
assemblages including convocation, 
assemblies, mass meetings, Burrall 
Bible Class, vespers, altruistic serv- 
ice committees, class meetings, din- 
ners, luncheons, suppers, break- 
fasts, picnics, parties, teas, coffees, 
hall meetings, fireside conferences, 
discussion groups, club meetings, 
open houses, athletic contests, hikes, 
excursions, lectures, exhibits, car- 
nivals, pageants, musicales, and 
plays are an integral part of the 
Stephens cultural program and con- 
tribute significant training for indi- 
vidual participations, for student 
management, and for group con- 
sumption on a broad scale not pro- 
vided in academic classrooms, but 
which are a normal extension and 
emergence of interests that are 
stimulated through the total curric- 
ular life of the college. 

The out-of-class life at Stephens 
College is not something apart from 
the in-class program. On the con- 
trary the constant aim of the admin- 
istrative officers and the faculty is 
to integrate the total educational 
offering of the College for each girl. 
The out-of-class activities serve to 
reinforce the in-class procedures 
and the in-class experiences to en- 
rich the out-of-class possibilities. 


RECORD ENROLLMENT 


University Junior College, Ton- 
kawa, Oklahoma, has seen a greater 
enrollment this year than ever be- 
fore, according to Dr. R. R. Robin- 
son, president of the institution. 
The college department, especially, 
shows an increase over that of last 
year, while the preparatory division 
has seen a decrease. The science de- 
partment is filled to capacity. 


RADIO COURSE GIVEN 


Announced as the first public 
schools course in radio technique 
and production, the first radio 
course at Pasadena Junior College, 
organized this semester, is under the 
direction of Vincent N. Parsons. Mr. 
Parsons is in charge of radio station 
KPPC, Pasadena. The class num- 
bers almost thirty, and is made up 
of students interested in every 
branch of the field—technicians, an- 
nouncers, entertainers and _ sales- 
men. 


In view of the rapid development 
of the junior college, under both 
public and private auspices; in view 
of the general economic situation 
which we have to face in this coun- 
try, namely, that employment for 
young people is not going to be as 
easy to obtain as it has been; in 
view of the increasing social recog- 
nition of the necessity of extending 
education upward for the majority 
of students; it seems to me that we 
must recognize, in one form or an- 
other, that the junior college has 
come to be very rapidly and prom- 
ises to become even to a still greater 
extent a permanent part of our 
educational scheme.—CHANCELLOR 
Harry W. CHAse, New York Uni- 
versity. 
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Personnel Organization at John Tarleton 
GABE LEWIS* 


The personnel department of 
John Tarleton College presents a 
rather unusual organization in that 
it is combined with the registrar’s 
office. Dean J. Thomas Davis, head 
of the college, instituted this dual 
organization because he adhered to 
the philosophy that there existed a 
direct relation between student be- 
havior and scholastic achievement. 
He felt that the administrative offi- 
cers best suited to outline the cur- 
ricula and to prescribe courses of 
study for the students were those 
who best understood the social as 
well as scholastic needs of adoles- 
cents. His goal was to build up an 
administrative organization that 
would be guided by the individual 
needs of students rather than by 
fixed rules and regulations. The 
possibility of achieving this in both 
scholastic and personnel fields, he 
believed, lay in the establishment of 
a single office that would care both 
for the registrar’s work and for the 
student counseling program. The 
operation of this plan over a period 
of several years has, on the whole, 
been rather encouraging. 

The principal members of this 
dual organization are a registrar, 
who is also dean of students, and a 
dean of men and a dean of women, 
who are assistant registrars. Under 
the registrar and dean of students 
are a secretary and a recorder who 
are responsible for the correspond- 
ence and clerical and record work of 
this office. There is also a part-time 
assistant to aid them. The dean of 


* Dean of Men, John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College, Stephenville, Texas. 


women has under her a part-time | 


secretary to assist in her corre. 
spondence and records pertaining to 


student personnel work. The dean | 
of men has under his supervision q | 
part-time secretary and two part. | 
time research workers. The offices _ 


of these three adjoin, and the regis. 
trar directs and co-ordinates the 
work and outlines the general poli- 
cies to be followed. In addition, the 
registrar must make decisions in all 
complex matters of discipline, col- 
lege entrances, and graduations 
which are referred to him. Various 
reports for the State Department of 
Education and the several associa- 
tions to which John Tarleton Col- 
lege belongs require a considerable 
amount of his time. He also super- 
vises the giving of the American 
Council psychological tests to fresh- 
men each year. 

In the capacity of assistant regis- 
trars, the dean of men and the dean 
of women are chiefly concerned 
with assisting in registration at the 
beginning of each semester and with 
the compiling of the grades at the 
end of each six weeks’ preliminary 
examination. Thus, instead of hav- 
ing only one or no assistant, the 
registrar has two experienced help- 
ers to aid him during the critical 
days of registration. In order to 
avoid a great rush during one or 
two days, registration is_ started 
some nine or ten days before school 
opens. Most of the students in the 
county and vicinity register before 
the official days set aside for this 
purpose. As a result, almost 50 per 
cent of the student body register be- 
fore the date noted as the first day 
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of registration. The division of the 
registration over a period of this 
length makes it possible for the 
course of study of each student to 
be outlined by one of the three prin- 
cipal members of the office. This 
preliminary personal interview with 
experienced registrars avoids a great 
many errors in the students’ selec- 
tions of courses and electives. 

In order to become acquainted 
personally with each student under 
their care and to become acquainted 
with their problems, the dean of 
men and dean of women start per- 
sonal interviews with each new stu- 
dent immediately after registration. 
Before coming to a conference, each 
student is required to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire which covers a large part 
of his or her high-school career and 
home life. These interviews have re- 
vealed that approximately 25 per 
cent of the students in their first 
year of college have not definitely 
chosen a vocation. Much counseling 
is done in this line. In many cases 
subjects are changed to fit the needs 
of the student. A great many stu- 
dents who have been too timid to 
seek participation in extracurricu- 
lar activities are placed on the publi- 
cation staffs, debating teams, ath- 
letic teams, and musical organiza- 
tions. If a student expresses an in- 
terest in any phase of extracurricu- 
lar activity, an appointment is im- 
mediately made by the counselor for 
the student to interview the director 
of the particular field in which he 
expressed an interest. Innumerable 
individual student problems are 
rectified in these early conferences. 
Personal counseling is carried on 
throughout the year as the occasion 
demands. An example of the effec- 
tiveness of personnel work was dem- 
onstrated in 1934 when each boy 


passing ten hours or less of work 
was called in and interviewed on the 
cause of his failure. Adjustments 
were made reducing the number of 
such failures 40 per cent at the next 
preliminary period. 

The discipline of the college is 
also centered about this office. The 
dean of men and dean of women 
handle the usual cases. Complex 
cases are referred to the dean of 
students. If the offense is serious 
enough to warrant dismissal, the 
dean of students refers it to the 
faculty discipline committee for ac- 
tion. 

Research work is an innova- 
tion in the personnel work at John 
Tarleton College. A study of the 
housing conditions and their rela- 
tion to scholarship is being made by 
the dean of men. Research is being 
conducted with the view also to im- 
proving social conditions. 

Briefly, the advantages of this 
dual system are the following: (1) 
the advisers learn more of the cur- 
ricula and are better prepared to ad- 
vise students scholastically; (2) 
schedule changes may be made 
when necessary without danger of 
friction between the office of the 
student adviser and that of the reg- 
istrar; (3) the advisers learn the 
students more quickly as a result of 
registration and of the handling of 
records; (4) there is a saving in time 
and in expense due to elimination of 
duplication of scholastic records 
usually kept in both the registrar’s 
office and the personnel office; (5) 
the student adviser is in close touch 
with the student’s scholastic prog- 
ress at all times; (6) the economy of 
the combination makes possible a 
larger and better co-ordinated per- 
sonnel department than would oth- 
erwise be possible. 
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The Junior College—A Frontier Area 


D. F. GRAHAM* 


This is a frontier-minded age. A 
score of reasons make it so for rich 
and poor alike. The capitalist, 
hedged about by codes and commis- 
sions, flees to the new, synthetic 
frontier line of desert ranches and 
dude resorts to dream of the days of 
“rugged individualism.” The wage- 
earner hies to the corner drug store, 
buys another “Western pulp” and 
relives in fancy the days when every 
worker could swing the biggest club 
in the world—a one-hundred-and- 
sixty-acre homestead — over the 
head of a recalcitrant employer. 

The frontier metaphor is espe- 
cially prominent in American edu- 
cational circles, and justly so. It 
should replace the timeworn ladder 
that has stood so long as the symbol 
of the American educational system. 
The ladder symbol should go be- 
cause it gives a false picture of edu- 
cational conditions. The American 
educational system has never been 
truly represented by an unbroken 
progress from childhood to matur- 
ity. The so-called school ladder has 
never reached down far enough for 
the smaller child to grasp, and in- 
stead of being continuous, has been 
made up in reality of sections, be- 
tween which the child has leaped at 
the risk of his educational neck. It 
is a more inspiring and a sounder 
metaphor to regard education as the 
whole area of an individual’s life, 
and grade boundaries as frontiers to 
be explored and, some day, wiped 
out. 


* Instructor in English, Santa Monica 
Junior College, Santa Monica, California. 


The first of the grade frontiers to 
be conquered in American educa- 
tion was the “six-year-old line.” 
Like many another boundary, this 
was a sensible enough line at the 
time it was first laid down. Disre- 
garding for the moment European 
precedents, the “six-year-old line” 
in the United States seems based on 
the fact that six years was the min- 
imum age at which the typical child 
could make the trip to and from 
school. Research studies seem silent 
on the length of the daily school 
journeys of a century ago, but from 
tradition and from the more reliable 
evidence of school district maps, it 
seems probable that the average 
American youngster trudged a good 
four miles of country road on each 
school day. A _ six-year-old child, 
flanked by elder brothers and sis- 
ters, may thrive upon a daily jour- 
ney such as this, but not the average 
five-year-old or four-year-old. The 
“‘six-year-old line,” therefore, be- 
came the educational frontier —a 
frontier that could be justified in 
days when mid-morning plowing 
and baking took precedence over 
transporting children to school. 

Like many another boundary, 
however, the “six-year-old line” in 
American education outlived the 
conditions that gave it birth. Like 
other famous boundaries in our his- 
tory—like Mason and Dixon’s line 
and 54° 40’—it was something to 
get sentimental over in retrospect 
and something to be left alone. It 
took brave men to step over it. But 
for the honor of education, Froebel’s 
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followers in America dared to cross 
it. The little outposts of kindergar- 
tens in the 70’s and 80’s soon 
showed the foolishness of postpon- 
ing the schooling of children until 
the age of six. Today, psychologists 
grow indignant over the thought of 
keeping children from school until 
they have become, as one expresses 
it, “post graduates in conditioned 
pehavior.” In the language of the 
frontier metaphor, only the timid 
blockhouse dwellers of today still 
refuse to believe that there are fields 
to cultivate on the lower side of the 
six-year line. 

The second frontier to be crossed 
in American education was the 
“eighth-grade line.”’ Here was a line 
hallowed by the traditions of more 
than centuries—of aeons. America 
inherited the line from Europe, but 
it was bequeathed to Europe from 
ages past. It goes back to the time 
when primitive man first marveled 
at the mystery of adolescence. Aus- 
tralian Bushmen, twenty thousand 
years and more behind our times, 
still maintain this educational fron- 
tier. For them the smooth-cheeked 
boy quartered with the women of 
the tribe presents no educational 
problem. But let the boy’s voice be- 
gin to break, his beard to grow, and 
his muscles to harden — then a 
“bunan” is called and plans are 
made for initiating the adolescent 
into the duties of manhood. 

It was this same adolescent age 
line of primitive man that long held 
up secondary education in America. 
Tribal medicine men no _ longer 
weeded out the swift and the 
strong to be admitted to the secrets 
of the clan, but educational tradi- 
tion based on witch doctor psychol- 
ogy debarred all but a handful of 
American boys and girls from the 


benefits of American secondary 
education. In 1890, all the second- 
ary schools of America enrolled 
only one-fortieth of the school popu- 
lation. It was a rare adventure to 
cross the line that stretched between 
the grade school and the high 
school. It was at this point that the 
educational ladder was broken; only 
the exceptional pupil could make 
the leap to the rung above. 

But the area between the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school 
has been explored and fairly well 
charted. The junior high school has 
done much to wipe out the old 
boundary and make the journey to 
the senior high school fairly fre- 
quent and safe. Today, one-fifth or 
more of the school population of 
our country is enrolled in secondary 
schools. There are still too many 
Americans who believe with the 
Australian Bushman that some 
magic spell transforms the child to 
man’s estate, but it is not because 
the region of adolescence has re- 
mained unknown. May there al- 
ways be mystery enough about the 
period of pubescence to inspire 
poems and romances but not enough 
to bar the educational path to grow- 
ing boys and girls. 

There remains to be conquered 
the “high-school graduation line.” 
How old this line is, few of us re- 
alize. It was the age line at which 
the Spartan boy forsook what little 
cultural training he had had for ac- 
tive military service. It was the age 
line at which the Athenian boy for- 
sook the palestra for the ephebic 
corps and the adult companionship 
of the gymnasium. It was the age 
line beyond which Plato would 
have allowed only the elect to pass 
in his ideal system of education. 
The influence of the line was felt in 
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the Middle Ages both by the noble 
youth in training for knighthood 
and by the burgher’s son serving his 
apprenticeship. It is this line, 
around which the traditions of cen- 
turies still cling, that is today the 
most formidable barrier in the way 
of continuous education in Amer- 
ica. 

Few Americans realize how for- 
midable a boundary this line still is. 
It has stood for so many centuries 
as the last outpost of popular educa- 
tion that even tuition-free state col- 
leges cannot tempt the majority of 
high-school graduates across. Only 
one-third of our high-school seniors 
go on to college. Perhaps another 
one-eighth take up some sort of ad- 
vanced training. These figures are 
hopeful only when contrasted with 
similar percentages of a generation 
ago. The facts remain that only 
about one-tenth of the young people 
of college age in America are con- 
tinuing their schooling, and that the 
traditional type of college does not 
tempt enough young people across 
the high-school graduation line. 

If the frontier metaphor holds 
any implication in education today 
it is that the area between high 
school and college is the newest 
frontier of American education and 
that the junior college is the educa- 
tional device with greatest possibili- 
ties of removing this last barrier to 
continuous education. If anyone 
doubts the frontier features of the 
junior college area, let him recall 
that one-fourth of the states of the 
Union have no public junior col- 
leges; that there were only 213 pub- 
lic junior colleges in America in 
January 1936; that the New Eng- 
land states, with a population of 
over eight million, have no students 
in public junior colleges and only 


1,994 in private institutions of the 
same type. 

There is at present a tremendous 
increase in emphasis upon adult 
education. At last America realizes 
that organized schooling cannot 
stop short of maturity. The most 
discouraging feature of present 
adult education is that much of it 
represents an effort to get back on 
the highway of education on the 
part of individuals whose progress 
has been blocked previously by the 
“high-school graduation line.” To 
the American teacher who sees bhe- 
yond the limits of his room, this last 
frontier of American education — 
the junior college area—presents a 
fertile field of study and a challenge 
to real pioneering. 


OCCUPATIONAL PLANS 


During the school year 1935-36 
the students of Compton Junior 
College, California, were asked to 
indicate their occupational plans. A 
summary of their replies follows: 


Teaching ....... 152 ~=Electrical work... 13 
Engineering .... 104 Mechanical work . 13 
Business ....... 90 
Secretarial work 81 Government serv- 
Medicine ....... 57 eee 9 
ee 41 Agriculture ...... 8 
Law 35 Ministers ........ 8 
33 Social welfare ... 8 
Journalism ..... 27 Undecided ....... § 
Aviation ....... 19 Architecture ..... 6 
Chemistry ...... 18 Foreign service... 5 | 
Library work ... 15 Linotype ........ 5 
Dentistry ....... 14 Pharmacy ....... 5 
14 Miscellaneous ... 60 
Dressmaking .... 13 


NEW MINNESOTA COLLEGES 


Two new public junior colleges 
are reported this fall in the state 
of Minnesota. These have been or- 
ganized at Tracy and Worthington. 
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Military Training as Guidance 


THOMAS M. KLECKNER* 


It is a fortunate hostess, indeed, 
who finds that all her impromptu 
guests like to play the same game. 
Should they not, and should the 
hostess tactlessly declare that con- 
tract bridge shall be the game of 
the evening, Mrs. Smith, who wins 
cooking prizes and had hoped to 
talk recipes, and who has no card 
sense, is going to be at sea, and a 
number of others, who are clever at 
‘repeating radio jokes, are going to 
miss Amos an’ Andy. The hostess 
quite forgot that yesterday after- 
noon she had a party in the back 
yard for the children. Her back 
yard had swings, a teeter, a slide, a 
sand pile, a rubber ball, five dolls, 
and two teddy bears. She quite for- 
got that she noticed little Ann and 
Georgie were “not entering into 
things” and that she asked little 
Ann to help fold napkins and 
Georgie to build a fire for marsh- 
mallow toasting. 

We teachers are prone to make 
the assumption blandly that all our 
guests fit nicely into the game. Be- 
fore the first week is over many of 
the guests feel so out of place that 
they want to leave the party. The 
college as a whole is somewhat 
piqued if the young men and women 
cannot be entertained with the pro- 
gram offered and secretly wishes 
that it could have a guest list in- 
stead of compulsory open house. 
We are too apt to stamp as meri- 
torious him who delights in the aca- 
demic and to shun him whose tastes 


* Instructor, New Mexico Military In- 
Stitute, Roswell, New Mexico. 


are for things not listed in the typ- 
ical college catalogue. 

To us who are academic-minded, 
perhaps one of the greatest human 
tragedies is that those of our ilk are 
not always the leaders. We be- 
moan the state of affairs and the 
affairs of state when the populace 
turns to the Babe Ruths and the 
Jimmy Walkers for guidance and 
leadership. We place a crown on 
him who can recite his irregular 
verbs and a dunce cap on him who 
does not play our game, and lo! 
outside the classroom he who wears 
the dunce cap is set upon a throne 
and he who wears the crown is quite 
forgotten for his insignificance. We 
are blinded to the fact that it was 
probably thus till now and prob- 
ably ever will be thus: humanity 
will worship idols; whether the 
idols be of dross or gold, the rever- 
ence of the idolators cannot be 
questioned. 

Who are we to crown the kings 
and queens of a multitude who care 
not a whit for the game we play so 
well and which we declare shall be 
played? We dub him hypocrite who 
bows his head in prayer on Sunday 
and cheats his neighbor on Monday; 
yet we profess our faith in democ- 
racy to the world and within the 
secrecy of the classroom crown 
John a king among his fellows, for 
he has mastered his chemistry. The 
nopulace view as a puppet him we 
have crowned and follow a prime 
minister of their own choice; they 
follow him because he plays a good 
game of football. 
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If we sincerely believe in democ- 
racy we must recognize the fact that 
the rabble (if you will) will pick its 
own leaders, and the sooner we 
smug teachers get out of the notion 
that we are a divine nominating 
committee the safer will be democ- 
racy. What a precious thing is 
leadership! What teacher is not 
guilty of having neglected leader- 
ship timber in her classroom. No 
need to dwell upon the poor mental 
health of those who are neglected. 
One with a thwarted desire to take 
the lead among his fellows expe- 
riences the acme of human wretch- 
edness. 

In the quick recognition of lead- 
ership timber and in the encour- 
agement and development of it lies 
the greatest merit of the military 
system of training. A fairly accu- 
rate measurement of the quality of 
any military unit is its degree of 
self-efficiency. Any unit may have 
to take the field in isolation from the 
greater unit of which it is a part; 
hence in the squad, comprised of 
but eight men, the smallest unit of 
our present army organization, 
there are enough human activities 
to be performed, even in times of 
peace, that the dullard of the 
eight has a number of activities in 
which he may excel and so may bask 
in the praise of his fellows. 

If but a few of the activities of 
the squad be mentioned, their va- 
riety can be imagined. Scouting, pa- 
trolling, map reading, map sketch- 
ing, trail blazing, rifle marksman- 
ship, automatic rifle marksmanship, 
report making, foraging, prepara- 
tion of food, sanitation, health, first 
aid, building of shelter, maintenance 
of equipment, and so on. 

Of course the military junior col- 
lege for the boy makes no attempt 
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to simulate the military training 
given soldiers for the field. The 
usual military school has an aca. 
demic schedule similar to that of 
any standard public school; it car. 
ries on the usual public-school actiy. 
ities and, in addition, gives the boys 
military training. Mine is no thesis 
for or against military training; jt 
is a staunch contention that the 
system has many merits worthy of 
consideration by the schoolman. 
The uncouth boy from the range, 
with no cultural background and 
with no ambition worthy of the 
name, cannot do his English com. 
position, but he knows much about 
horses. Pity this boy in the average 
public school! In the military 
school, where all his activities are 
officially recognized as an integral 
part of his education, he gets a 
word of praise for his horseman- 
ship; he is considered worthy by 
his fellows, and officialdom sanc- 
tions his worthiness. Officialdom 
now has a “core” to build upon. See 
how nicely a working program of 
academic education can be _ built 
about this meager core: animal 
husbandry, heredity — biology; 
care of animals, sanitation, health, 
minor surgery — medicine; animal 
training, habit — psychology; plain 
and fancy riding of other nations— 
history and a reading bibliography. 
His “school work” is an important 
part of his life-pattern, and is not 
something apart merely to be en- 
dured during classroom hours. 
Every military unit has an ob- 
jective, and to accomplish that ob- 
jective every member must play a 
number of important roles. The 
wise commanding officer magnifies 
each role in the eyes of each of the 
actors so that they see the impor- 
tance of their roles in relation to the 
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objectives of the unit. The slowest 
dullard has some role in which he 
excels, and he has his moments of 
self-emulation under official sanc- 
tion. 

The writer once knew a woman 
who was considered by many “edu- 
cators” as being so enthusiastic over 
band music that she was a menace; 
the overemphasis-on-activity argu- 
ment was against her. In a moment 
of overenthusiasm she summed my 
thesis in a paragraph: 

I’d like to build a whole educational 
system around a band. I’d have a band 
section for every type of music: reed, 
wind, string, choral, chant, march, 
poetry, drama, dance—it’s all music, 
isn’t it? I’d have the physics classes 
design organs, the metal arts folk mak- 
ing horns, the woodcrafts people mak- 
ing violins, the social science classes 
studying obsolete and foreign instru- 
ments and visiting pawn shops for 
used trombones, the English writers 
composing the stories that music tells. 
At concerts and parades I’d have 
marchers and drill masters and sub- 
drill masters, announcers, student po- 
lice and managers, committees and 
chairmen, program makers and print- 
ers, type setters and scenery carpen- 
ters, costume designers and—why go 
on? The school board would have 
none of it. 


She didn’t know it, but she was 
stealing from the military: she was 
modeling a unit with an objective. 
The schoolman prates of objectives. 
Does the student in college algebra 
see them? The schoolman prates of 
leadership. Is he who masters log- 
arithms based in leadership? Is he 
one who would blaze the trail to the 
millennium? The schoolman would 
say so; then Butch, in the back 
row, who never could find X, even 
in high school, leads the gang. 

The old-fashioned country school 
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with one room and its monitor sys- 
tem remembered Butch, and it got 
along very nicely. While the little 
ones wrote the ABC’s, Butch felt his 
importance in lugging a pail of 
water up from the spring so that 
the little ones could wash their 
slates. In fact, Butch was the spring 
monitor: he fenced it off from the 
animals, cleaned out the watercress 
and gave clips on the ears to any 
who would defile it. Butch would 
have wrecked the school had he not 
been appointed monitor. 

The Butches in our junior college 
classrooms today are wretched in- 
deed, for there are no napkins to 
fold and now there is no water to 
lug; but for all their wretchedness 
they may be appointed by their fel- 
lows to lead. Lead whither? 


TILTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Tilton Junior College at Tilton, 
New Hampshire, opened this fall 
under the presidency of Dr. James 
E. Coons. Pioneering in New Eng- 
land in this field of higher educa- 
tion for young men, the college 
offers two years of thorough in- 
struction in collegiate courses in 
languages and literature, mathe- 
matics and science, music and art, 
philosophy and psychology, physical 
education and health, and _ social 
studies. It provides for the house- 
plan of residence, with a limited en- 
rollment, supervised study, and per- 
sonal guidance. 


The hope that all of us would 
have is that the junior college 
would not conventionalize itself too 
rapidly, but would keep itself open- 
minded and experimental.—CHAN- 
CELLOR HARRY W. CHASE, New York 
University. 
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Achievement Prognosis at Duluth 


DAVID LYNCH* 


The following study attempts an 
analysis of the student body of 
Duluth Junior College. This study 
was entered into primarily to learn 
facts, and as these facts are un- 
folded no attempt should be made 
to read into them any preconceived 
objectives. Facts should be obtained 
before goals are set. 

One of the first undertakings was 
to assemble data which would pre- 
sent a clear picture of the kind or 
quality of student who elects to 
take up his studies at the junior col- 
lege. In order to do this we have 
studied the personal records of 627 
students who entered during the 
years of 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934. 
Detailed tabulations of the follow- 
ing student records were made: 
(a) High-school class averages; 
(b) percentile rankings of students 
in their graduating classes; (c) Min- 
nesota College Aptitude Test 
(C.A.T.);4 (d) College Aptitude 
Ratings (C.A.R.);? (e) honor-point 
ratios earned by students while at 
the junior college; (f) honor-point 
ratios earned by students trans- 
ferred to the University of Minne- 
sota. 

It should be noted that we have 


*Instructor in Economics and Sociol- 
ogy, Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Min- 
nesota. 

1 The C.A.T. is a percentile ranking of 
the student based upon the score earned 
on the Minnesota College Aptitude Test. 


2 The C.A.R. is a rating derived by av- 
eraging the C.A.T. with the percentile 
ranking of the student in his graduating 
class. 


compiled data only for those sty. | 


dents for whom we could secure q 
College Aptitude Rating. Not all 
students graduating from the vari- 
ous high schools in Minnesota take 
the College Aptitude Test. Also, 
some of our students come from out- 
side the state. Thus, this study does 
not present an analysis of the rec. 
ords of all students who have ep. 
rolled in the Duluth Junior College 
during the years under considera- 
tion. In fact, only 42 per cent of the 
whole group has been included in 
this study. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to believe that this does not 
constitute a representative sample 
of the student body. 

The typical freshman comes to 
Duluth Junior College with a high- 
school class average of 85. The rec- 
ords of 381 freshman students show 
a median high-school average of 
85; lower quartile, 82; and upper 
quartile, 89. 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF 415 FRESHMEN AT 
DULUTH JUNIOR COLLEGE ACCORDING 
TO PERCENTILE RANKING IN THEIR 
Own HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS 


Percentile 

Standing Frequency 
93 
55 
53 
43 
39 
25 
ees 23 
15 
415 
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A better measure of the relative 


abilities of the incoming freshmen 
is furnished by an analysis of their 
percentile rankings in the classes in 
which they graduated. It is thus 
found that the typical freshman 
comes from a point above the sixth 
decile of his graduating class. In 
Table I it is seen that the median 
for 415 freshmen was at the sixty- 
ninth percentile of their high-school 
class, while the lower quartile was 
at the forty-seventh percentile and 
the upper quartile at the eighty- 
eighth percentile. A further analy- 
sis shows that 71 per cent of our 
freshman group graduated in the 
upper half of their respective 
classes; 43 per cent of them above 
the upper quartile; and 24 per cent 
had a percentile ranking of 90 or 
better. Only 8 per cent of the total 
group were found to be below the 
lower quartile of their graduating 
class. 

The typical freshman had a Col- 
lege Aptitude Rating of 57. In other 
words, the median C.A.R. of this 
group was 91; the lower quartile, 
38; and the upper quartile, 74. It 
is interesting to note that Dean 
Johnston has made a similar study 
for students entering the University 
of Minnesota. His study of 2,212 
students shows a median of approx- 
imately 58; a lower quartile of 39; 
and an upper quartile of 79. 

We sought also to learn to what 
extent junior college success could 
be predicted from an analysis of 
the available data. For this purpose 
a comparison was made between 
the student’s College Aptitude Rat- 
ing and the marks he earned while 
at Duluth. This comparison, pre- 
sented in Table II, shows a substan- 
tial correlation between the two va- 
riables and indicates that satisfac- 


tory marks and college success are 
achieved more frequently by stu- 
dents with the higher College Apti- 
tude Ratings. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF THE COLLEGE MARKS OF 
237 DULUTH SOPHOMORE STUDENTS 
WITH THEIR COLLEGE APTITUDE RAT- 
ING 


College Number Percent- 
Aptitude Number Satis- age Satis- 
Rating factory factory 

5 5 100 ? 
91-95 ....... 17 17 100; 1° 
86-90 ....... 15 15 100 
15 14 93 92 
7 5 71 
21 17 81 
21 19 90 
15 12 80: 74 
56-60 ....... 15 10 67 
24 13 54 
25 8 32 
15 5 33 38 
15 8 53 
SS 7 2 29 25 
5 1 20 
4 2 50) 
ee 7 0 0 
1 0 0 13 
3 0 0 

0 0 0 

237 153 


Table II shows that students 
whose College Aptitude Rating falls 
below the lower quartile have a 
probability of 1 in 7 of doing satis- 
factory work in the junior college. 
No one below the twentieth percen- 
tile did satisfactory work. The 
measure used to determine satisfac- 
tory work was an honor-point ratio 
of one or better. Students with a 
College Aptitude Rating between the 
median and the upper quartile have 
a probability of 3 out of 4 doing sat- 
isfactory work. One hundred per 
cent of the students with a per- 
centile ranking of 90 or better com- 
pleted all of their work satisfac- 
torily. Less than one-third of the 
students who ranked below the me- 
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dian achieved a satisfactory rating, 
while 82 per cent of those above 
that point made a_ satisfactory 
showing. 

Table II shows a substantial cor- 
relation between the College Apti- 
tude Rating and success in the jun- 
ior college. In order to determine 
more adequately this relationship, 
the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the College Aptitude Rating 
and the honor-point ratio was found 
for each of the classes. Table III 
presents these coefficients. 


TABLE III 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 


COLLEGE APTITUDE RATINGS AND 
Honor-POINT RATIO 


Classification 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Freshman men ........ .64 .58 .65 .58 
Freshman women ..... 45 .63 #.61 
Sophomore men....... . 66 42 .58 . 66 
Sophomore women..... | .67 74 


Information also was desired con- 
cerning the achievements of stu- 
dents after they leave the Junior 
College. More of our graduates and 
transfers enroll at the University of 
Minnesota than at any other college. 
The policy of the University for the 
last few years has been to furnish 
a record of the marks earned by 
our students during their first year 
in that institution. A total of 160 
students have transferred from Du- 
luth Junior College during the years 
1929-35. Of course, this record cov- 
ers only the first year’s work of 
these students while enrolled at the 
University. It is probable that a 
study of their records during the 
second year would show higher 
marks and higher honor-point ra- 
tios after they had “found them- 
selves.” The coefficient of correla- 


tion between marks at Duluth Jun- 
ior College and marks during their 


first year at the University for these 
160 students was .626. Table [y 
presents various comparisons of the 
work of these 160 students. 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF THE RECORDS OF 16) 
STUDENTS AT THE DULUTH JuNIOop 
COLLEGE AND AT THE UNIVERSITY oF 
MINNESOTA 


Num- Percent. 
ber age 
Student Records Studied...... 160 100 
Students who did_ satisfactory 
work at Duluth Junior Col- 
1. Also satisfactory work at | 
the University of Minnesota 80* 66* 


2. Unsatisfactory work at the 
University of Minnesota... 41* 34* 

Students who did_ satisfactory 

work at the University of 


1. Also satisfactory work at 

Duluth Junior College...... 807 93+ 
2. Unsatisfactory work at the 

Duluth Junior College...... 67 it 


Students who did unsatisfactory 
work at the University of 
Minnesota 
1. Also unsatisfactory work at 

Duluth Junior College...... 33f 45t 
2. Satisfactory work at Du- 

luth Junior College......... 41f 

Students who had greater honor- 
point ratios at University 
of Minnesota than at Duluth 
Semior 18 11 

Students who had about the 
same honor-point ratio at 
the University of Minnesota 
as at Duluth Junior College 74 46 

Students who had greater honor- 
point ratio at Duluth Junior 
College than at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota.......... 68 43 


* Out of 121. 7 Out of 86. ¢ Out of 74, 


DR. GRIFFING TO BRAZIL 


Appointed president of an agri- 
cultural college in Vicosa, Brazil, 
J. B. Griffing, former president of 
the San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, has resigned as educational 
director of the Western division of 
the CCC camps to accept the new 
position. 
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Training and Outlook in Business Vocations 
J. EVAN ARMSTRONG* 


I am inclined to believe that only 
a small percentage of educators ap- 
preciate the importance and proper 
place of business training in the 
whole scheme of education. We ask 
what is wrong with our business 
and industry and become _ con- 
cerned only when our own outlook 
and work are affected. That there 
are problems in our economic set- 
up which need to be studied and 
solved, no one questions. Some 
would have us believe that inas- 
much as it is popularly considered 
that there is enough to go around, 
all we need to do is to provide 
a new scheme of _ distribution. 
Thoughtful study, however, shows 
that it is a far more complicated 
situation. The balances in economic 
law must be retained and perma- 
nent increases in employment can 
come only when and as the income 
of a given business or industry 
makes it possible to carry that ad- 
ditional burden. We hear a great 
deal about the restoration of buy- 
ing power and some would have us 
believe that it can be brought about 
by mere political juggling. A think- 
ing minority in American life tells 
us that economic ills cannot be 
cured with political nostrums. This 
problem is so important and touches 
the life of each of us so vitally that 
it justifies me in saying that every 
phase of our whole social program 
depends upon the continuance of 
the profit motive in business as we 


*President, Armstrong College, Ber- 
keley, California. An address before the 


Northern California Junior College Asso- 
ciation. 


have known it in the past. The rich 
program which has been developed 
by our educational leaders for the 
enlightenment of youth is so de- 
pendent upon business success that 
it is unthinkable that educators in 
general should not be sympathetic 
to its problems. Yet, the traditional 
attitude on the part of our educa- 
tors as a whole has been to train 
nonvocationally rather than for spe- 
cific objectives. We have been so 
much interested in training people 
for living that I fear at times we 
have not recognized all the factors 
that go into the making of a life. 
I am personally very much inter- 
ested in the cultures and believe 
they constitute a vital part of the 
equipment of men and women in 
every walk of life. They should give 
perspective, they should enlarge the 
imagination, and they should make 
the individual more resourceful in 
meeting the practical problems of a 
complex economic world. As such 
they have a very definite and impor- 
tant place. 

The beginning of business educa- 
tion, with its concepts of our Shy- 
locks, has had a profound influence 
upon the acceptance of active par- 
ticipation in business life. Com- 
mercial education had its beginning 
with the old apprentice system in 
which the merchant taught the 
members of his own family and his 
associates the secrets of his own 
business success. When the day 


arrived and the growth of com- 
merce was so great that it was no 
longer possible to train a sufficient 
number and train them adequately 
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for the work that was to be done in 
an evolving business, we had the 
beginning of formal business edu- 
cation. This early instruction of- 
fered in the old business college a 
century ago lacked the historical 
background and professional litera- 
ture necessary to interest the then- 
known professional educator. In 
defense of the business college, it 
must be remembered that at that 
time there was no better place to 
which individuals could go to ac- 
quire a more professional prepara- 
tion for this work. A careful study 
of education on its different levels 
will show that a somewhat similar 
evolution has taken place in other 
fields. 

It was inevitable that the popu- 
larity of the private business school 
and the success of its graduates 
should cause the public high schools 
to enter the field, which they did 
about a half century ago. From that 
time until now the high-school pro- 
gram has grown in scope and ac- 
tivity until today it is handling a 
very large percentage of the busi- 
ness-training problem for employ- 
ment upon certain levels. 

It is interesting to note that about 
the time commercial instruction 
was first offered in the public high 
school, we had the organization of 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Accounts at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This was back in 1881. 

While I have no specific informa- 
tion, I understand that the work of 
this first collegiate school of busi- 
ness was along very theoretical 
lines, and no further training was 
organized in the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country until 1898 
when the departments at the Uni- 
versity of California and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were organized. 
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As late as 1908 there were not more 
than six collegiate schools of busj- 
ness in this country and it was not, 
I believe, until 1912 that the Har. 
vard Graduate School of Busines, 
was launched. It is my sincere be. 
lief that changes in our economic 
life and the growth of commerce 
and business generally have beep 
such as to merit a fuller recognition 
of business education by the whole 
of our academic world. Certainly 
it is important that we should at. 
tract to leadership in the field of 
business education men with the 
finest possible professional equip. 
ment. 

In discussing this problem of the 
training of youth for business voca- 
tions, it is pertinent that I should 
leave with you a logical concept of 
the objective for which we are 
training on the secondary, colle. 
giate, and graduate - school levels, 
The clerical type of positions like 
filing, recording, and the like has 
been largely taken care of by the 
public high schools and the old- 


fashioned business college. In like ; 


manner the training in the skills of 
shorthand, typewriting, accounting, 
calculating and bookkeeping ma- 
chines, dictating and duplicating 
devices, has very largely represented 
the contribution of this same group. 

With the extension of the field of 
secondary education upward to in- 


clude the two years in junior col — 
lege, we have a positive trend in 


American business education to 
transfer this type of training from 
the high-school to the junior college 
level. Traditionally, the junior col- 
lege entered the field as an institu- 
tion with a terminal program. In 


addition to taking over the training 


for clerical occupations and skills 


there has been some attempt to en- | 


~~ 


= 
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ter the field of collegiate education 
in offering courses of administrative 
importance such as buying, selling, 
managing, Statistical research and 
organization, auditing, cost-keeping, 
credit control, traffic management, 
and so forth. 

It is generally understood, how- 
ever, that even those who train most 
completely must do so prepared to 
accept an initial employment on the 
lower levels. Unfortunately, the 
early experience in American busi- 
ness life presented the somewhat 
popular conception that if one failed 
in other fields, he still possessed the 
necessary equipment to succeed in 
business. Individuals with limited 
talents did succeed in those early 
days when the problem was more 
simple and competition was not as 
highly developed. It is now recog- 
nized among business educators 
that we can no longer accept the 
castoffs of other departments and 
turn them into life successes. We 
must make an appeal for finer per- 
sonalities and the highest possible 
mental equipment, if we would 
solve the complex problems found 
everywhere in our economic order. 

Another factor entering into the 
picture has been that of teacher 
preparation. It is impossible to 
train young men and young women 
ideally for business without the 
right kind of educational leader- 
ship. Added to a fine personality, 
we must have men and women with 
a professional equipment including 
a knowledge of the functional ac- 
tivities in modern business. Only 
through such professional leader- 
ship will it be possible for us to 
guide the youth of this day into the 
fields of greatest opportunity for 
which they have the best aptitude. 

In turning to our schools and col- 


leges, and particularly to the busi- 
ness college and high school and a 
considerable number of the junior 
colleges, we find that the traditional 
objective is a matter of training for 
mere jobs and not equipping young 
men and young women for lifetime 
careers. For this reason, much of 
our training has been offered on 
low - skill levels with the limited 
group of subjects such as _ short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
business mathematics, and elemen- 
tary business law. On the other 
hand, our collegiate schools, while 
studying some of the finest phases 
of applied economics, have done 
so with emphasis on the theory and 
too little attention to its applica- 
tion to practical business and indus- 
trial situations. There has been a 
tendency on the part of some of our 
professional leaders to emphasize 
the classical aspects of subject mat- 
ter to the exclusion of the more 
practical phases of the study. This 
is true of our collegiate schools of 
business upon both the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels. 

It is my firm conviction that our 
training should provide not only the 
high skills but also the bodies of 
knowledge pertinent to the work of 
the business administrator with all 
its ramifications. It is not sufficient, 
however, that we should stop there. 
The contribution which 
should be made by the college in 
preparing for the higher business 
vocations is that involved in the de- 
velopment of techniques reflecting 
orderly attitudes and habits of 
thought. Nor can we stop there if 
our work is to stand out and func- 
tion as it should. We must inspire 
our students with confidence, with 
belief in their tools and the life 
objectives which they have chosen. 
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This sort of achievement can never 
be put over with the textbook and 
reference library, but must involve 
vital contacts with business and in- 
dustry on the part of both instruc- 
tors and students. Co-operative ed- 
ucation, I may say, has proved to 
be so successful that wherever pos- 
sible it should be used in giving the 
practical application to the work of 
the classroom. 

It is estimated that we have some- 
thing in the neighborhood of one 
and three-quarter million students 
studying business in this country 
on the three different levels. It is 
inevitable that there should be a 
dearth of opportunity for training 
in certain fields. Studies show that 
not more than 15 per cent of those 
trained for the skills on the second- 
ary level are actually finding em- 
ployment in those fields. Business 
and industry cannot absorb such 
a number of workers in those pur- 
suits, and only those possessing spe- 
cial aptitudes should be encouraged 
to pursue such training. 

It is, accordingly, important that 
in our schedules we should provide 
for the preparation of those who 
will seek places where a larger and 
more vital service can be offered. 
With the passing of a multitude of 
laws assessing taxes on our busi- 
nesses and citizens alike, the field 
of accounting offers attractions 
which should appeal to those who 
have the characteristic tempera- 
ments and mental strength to suc- 
cessfully handle work in that field. 
Similar statements may be made for 
management, foreign trade, and 
merchandising. 

In like manner with thousands of 
businesses and industries carrying 
on in every section of our country, 
there would seem to be an oppor- 


tunity for those who will go fur. 
ther into the study of the four prin. 
cipal functions of modern business: 
namely, finance, production, distri- 
bution, and control. With one-third 
of our business failures traceable 
in normal times, according to Dun 
and Bradstreet, to financial prob. 
lems, it would seem important that 
every young man and young woman 
planning to take a place in business 
with any expectation of leadership 
should know something about the 
whole financial structure of busi- 
ness — the amount necessary to 
launch or reorganize a given con- 
cern, methods for raising funds, 
the proper expenditure of those 
funds with just enough going into 
real estate, plant, equipment, raw 
material, and working capital to 
provide a smooth-running organi- 
zation. Besides this it is certainly 
important to have some understand- 
ing of the whole credit structure of 
modern business, if the interests of 
the young people or the organiza- 
tions themselves are to be safe- 
guarded. 

I believe collegiate schools, in 
which for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion [ am including the junior 
colleges, should give this training 
and also preparation having to do 
with the more important problems 
of production. This, of course, 
should include a knowledge of the 
sources and trends in the produc- 
tion and use of the raw materials 
of modern commerce with a prac- 
tical working knowledge of prob- 
lems of buying and processing these 
raw materials in their manufacture 
into different semi-finished and fin- 
ished forms ready for the market. 
While a great deal has been said 
about technocracy and overefii- 
ciency in the field of production, if 
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we are to maintain our position in 
world leadership in industry, we 
must retain and develop to still 
higher levels efficiency in order to 
continue to enjoy the position 
which we occupy in world affairs. 

It is amazing to me to find that 
though the problem of distribution 
has been generally recognized as a 
major economic need, our colle- 
giate institutions have practically 
neglected it as a line of study. We 
are not going to solve the distribu- 
tion problems of this era with gen- 
eral courses in marketing. We must 
turn to the study of salesmanship, 
advertising, and all those other 
courses that deal with the many 
subdivisions of merchandising. 

Finally, I would say that we have 
the obligation to give to youth who 
are to assume leadership tomorrow 
such a knowledge of personnel and 
other general problems of control 
as will fit them for this responsi- 
bility. The work of the graduate 
school primarily in the field of sta- 
tistics and research is very impor- 
tant, but for the most part has been 
more concerned with fact-finding 
than it has been with administrative 
leadership. Accurate statistical in- 
formation is vital to the success of 
business and industrial manage- 
ment but is usually supplied by 
someone in the back office. For this 
reason I think our training should 
include some emphasis upon the 
personality traits essential to as- 
sume a more active leadership. 
While our junior colleges and col- 
legiate schools of business must 
offer such training, it must be sup- 
plemented by those skills which will 
facilitate our graduates in taking 
placement and getting started. 

For young people with desirable 
personalities and adequate training 


I think the outlook is bright. The 
placement experience of both public 
and private institutions during the 
past twenty-four months indicates 
that such students upon graduation 
are finding satisfactory employ- 
ment. A study of the placement 
records of our California schools 
will show that some are successful 
in supplying clerical jobs with a 
limited outlook for the future, while 
others with a more advanced pro- 
gram have trained and placed their 
graduates with distinctly brighter 
opportunities for the future. As far 
as is possible, we should study the 
experience of our placement depart- 
ments to determine whether we are 
training our students for the posi- 
tions which they ultimately may 
expect to hold. While a great deal 
has been said against our counsel- 
ing and guidance program, I believe 
a study of our placements and par- 
ticularly the requisites apparently 
necessary for certain objectives will 
be helpful to us in determining not 
only the content of the training for 
each objective but also point out to 
us the probable fields in which our 
students will succeed. 


Like all educational innovations 
that have been designed to make 
life more useful and the battles of 
life more shock-proof, the rapidly 
multiplying junior college is almost 
sure to make a destructive dent in 
the fullness of modern education. It 
has come, perhaps to stay, perhaps 
to make way for some new time- 
saving and study-saving scheme. 
But stay or go, it seems at the pres- 
ent moment to be threatening the 
very foundations of that time-tried 
structure called liberal education.— 
J. H. FICHTER, in America. 
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Composition in Chicago Junior Colleges 


CATHERINE HIMES* 


In giving a brief report of what 
we are doing in the Chicago junior 
colleges toward developing a course 
in English composition adapted to 
changed conditions in the colleges, 
I do not presume to offer any new 
solution to the problems of teaching 
English composition. We of the 
Chicago junior colleges have not 
found any particular way to do any- 
thing better than it has been done 
before, but we feel that you may be 
interested in an account of what we 
did when confronted with the new 
and startling situation which re- 
sulted when the city colleges were 
reorganized and the faculty of the 
former Crane College was requested 
to make itself over before building 
a new curriculum. 

Because of new conditions, we 
were asked to make some important 
modifications in our thinking. The 
first of these conditions was the 
changed character of our student 
body. Many young people were now 
coming to college simply because 
there was nothing else for them to 
do. The assumption was that these 
people would not fit into the tradi- 
tional junior college curriculum, 
planned, as it was, for students who 
intended to go on to the university. 
Another important consideration 
was that in a time of financial un- 
certainty in which there was or- 
ganized opposition to free education 


* Co-ordinator for English of the Chi- 
cago Junior Colleges, Chicago, Illinois. A 
paper presented at a conference of North- 
ern Illinois Junior Colleges at Morton 
Junior College, Cicero, Illinois. 


at the higher levels, the colleges 
would have to be administered eco. 
nomically if they were to survive. 
A third factor was the desire on the 
part of Superintendent Bogan to 
develop a modern type of college, to 
have us avail ourselves of the expe. 
rience of colleges which were classi- 
fied as “innovating” because they 
were making changes based on the 
current interest in general rather 
than in specialized education. We 
were asked to study the survey 
courses of the University of Chicago 
for their value in integrating the 
student’s intellectual growth and 
for their implications in a scheme 
of general education. Our attention 
was also directed to the experiments 
of the general college of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and of Califor. 
nia colleges in offering a wide range 
of courses adapted to the nonprofes- 
sional and nonacademic student. 
There will not be time to explain 
the complete setup of our colleges 
except to say that the core of each 
student’s program is a combination 
of survey courses in the fields of 
social science, biological science, 
physical science, and the humani- 
ties. He takes only such special sub- 
jects as he can fit in as electives, 
Along with two of these surveys, 4 
student is required during the first 
year to take English composition. 
There are no survey courses in lit- 
erature, but a very general survey 
of literature is included in_ the 
course in humanities. A few special 
courses in English are offered as 
electives—Fiction, Drama, Poetry, 
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Advanced Writing Practice, Shake- 
speare, Public Speaking, and Read- 
ings in Contemporary Trends. 

Those who determined the nature 
of the composition course before 
teacher committees were asked to 
work on it agreed that it must have 
certain distinctive features. In com- 


position the aim was not so much 


to build an integrated course but 
to formulate an integrating course 
—gone which would enable the stu- 
dent to respond to the whole impact 
of his college courses. The mate- 
rials and methods were to be closely 
related to the subject matter and 
projects of his general courses. The 
emphasis was to be on the mastery 
of content rather than on refine- 
ments of expression. A second re- 
quirement was expressed in a dic- 
tum of school administrators that 
instruction given in the high school 
was not to be repeated in college. A 
student who had not learned spell- 
ing, grammar, sentence structure, 
and punctuation was to be put on 
his own responsibility to make up 
his deficiencies. On the other hand, 
the course was not to be considered 
a specialized training course for 
writers. It was to assume, instead, 
some of the functions of a how-to- 
study course. It was to assist stu- 
dents in the mastery of the subject 
matter of their lectures and reading, 
help them to organize material for 
whatever writing they would have 
occasion to do, train them to handle 
ideas, and to carry on simple re- 
search. In a word, the English 
course was to be considered, as it is 
in the Chicago plan, a hand-maid 
to the other courses. It is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in the setup of large 
classes the one means by which the 
nature of the student’s thought 
processes is studied and checked. 


One more task confronted the com- 
mittee. Because of the need for econ- 
omy, the idea of conducting the 
composition courses in large groups 
was borrowed from the methods of 
the survey courses, and the com- 
mittee was instructed to arrange a 
program providing for one meeting 
a week with a group of one hundred 
sixty students, which was to be di- 
vided into four discussion or labora- 
tory groups, each meeting twice a 
week. One of these groups consti- 
tutes a teacher’s load in composi- 
tion. Each teacher usually has one 
jiterature course or humanities quiz 
groups in addition. 

Our syllabi for English 101 and 
English 102 are the results of 
numerous conferences concerning 
these purposes and objectives. They 
were formulated during the first 
trying year by teachers engaged in 
full programs of teaching—teachers 
who were called upon to teach and 
think and write almost simultane- 
ously. In spite of their lithoprinted 
form, which gives them a specious 
air of permanence, the syllabi are 
still in the making. There are innu- 
merable battles still to be fought 
over aims, materials, and methods, 
but, such as they are, I shall sketch 
briefly for you their contents. 

The first semester is given over 
largely to developing the skills nec- 
essary to mastery of the ideas of 
others and to the use of these ideas 
in writing which shows organiza- 
tion and freedom from the grosser 
erro:» .n form. The work of the 
second semester is concerned with 
a more critical examination into the 
nature of ideas and their sequence 
in written expression. By the study 
of various methods of presenting 
ideas and by the preparation of 
short and long papers, the student 
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is trained to evaluate source mate- 
rial and use it for his own purposes. 

In English 101 the first two weeks 
are given to the immediate prob- 
lems of the beginning student— 
taking lecture notes and learning 
to use the library. The next four 
weeks are devoted to intensive work 
on the outline, summary, synopsis, 
and précis—all means of helping 
the student to use what he reads. 
Two weeks at different intervals 
later help to tie up his voluntary, 
recreational reading with his gen- 
eral intellectual growth by means 
of reports on the novel, biography, 
and magazines. For three weeks 
special attention is given to certain 
phases of writing—paragraph con- 
struction, vocabulary, methods of 
revision, and other matters of skill 
involved in the project which oc- 
cupies the three ensuing weeks—the 
use of source materials in a well- 
organized but simple paper based 
on magazine articles. During the 
last two weeks some attention is 
given to developing special skills in 
making translations, writing analy- 
ses of statistics, and special reports. 
Since the examination is an impor- 
tant part of the educational scheme, 
a week is given to developing skill 
in writing the examination. 

During the semester the student 
receives training in the mechanics 
of composition through the correc- 
tion of the papers he writes, and 
through the use of two exercise 
books. Several standardized tests 
are used for diagnostic purposes, 
for stimulating the student’s inter- 
est in his own level of achievement, 
and as a substitute for lectures 
when the material does not lend 
itself to lecturing. The aim is to 
make each week’s work a unit. The 
lecture provides the theory; the 
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second meeting is used for exercise 
work; at the third meeting the sty. 
dent hands in some piece of work 
which grows out of the topic of the 


week. Each student is provided — 


with a syllabus which gives a brief | 
outline of the lecture to guide him © 
in taking notes and contains the — 


assignments, lists of books, vocaby. 
lary lists taken from the fields of 
college study, and illustrative ma. 
terials. 

The syllabus for English 102 js 
more detailed because the exercise 
material, which is provided by the 
workbook for English 101, had to 
be written by the teachers them. 
selves and included in the syllabus, 


During the first six weeks while the _ 


student is engaged in preparing a 
research paper, he does a number 
of exercises in note-taking, evaluat. 
ing source materials, using quoted 
materials, and documenting his 
papers. For the next five weeks he 
works intensively on various types 
of writing—definitions, analysis, ac- 


counts, expository description—of | 


the kinds of writing which grow out 
of contact with the material of the 
surveys. After the research papers 


are corrected, two weeks are given | 


to analyzing the reasons for lack of 
complete success in the first papers. 
One week is spent learning how to 
humanize this kind of writing. The 
student then prepares a_ second 
paper in which he must show intel- 


lectual advance in his ability to use — 


the materials of sources to create | 


something original. 

Summing up the year’s course, 
we see that the student is taught 
how to use what he reads, how to 
clarify his thought processes in re 


sponse to this reading, and, so far — 


as teaching conditions permit, how 
to record his impressions in clear, 
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orderly, and moderately correct 
form. 

In this course many things are 
omitted which English teachers con- 
sider valuable material for a college 
course. Little time is given to de- 
veloping ease and variety in the 
sentence, gracefulness in the ar- 
rangement of phrases, picturesque- 
ness and vividness of diction. There 
is almost no opportunity to develop 
rhetorical principles. There is lit- 
tle place for original or imaginative 
types of writing. There is no con- 
certed work in eliminating the or- 
dinary errors except through exer- 
cises and the correction of papers. 

There is disagreement among the 
teachers on many phases of the 
work, and it is by no means the in- 
different or lazy teacher who feels 
that we are not functioning as well 
under the new plan as we did be- 
fore. So far we have had to be 
guided by our own subjective reac- 
tions. As teachers trained by years 
of contact with student writing we 
apply standards which we know 
prevail in most colleges. We know 
when our students do not come up 
to these standards. What we do 
not know is how well we are suc- 
ceeding in doing something else 
that is not traditional and hence 
cannot be easily evaluated as yet. 

We have had some evidences of 


success. The students take more 


interest in assignments which em- 
phasize mastery of content than in 
those based on aspects of the com- 
position problem. Most of the 
teachers agree that there is more 
actual teaching done when one must 
keep up with a schedule of labora- 
tory periods which must dovetail 
with the lectures. By not teaching 
grammar, punctuation, and _ sen- 
tence structure and yet including 


them in the comprehensive exami- 
nations, we have within one year so 
changed student attitude that we 
are now besieged with requests for 
special sessions of drill, and stu- 
dents register by choice with in- 
structors who are exacting in their 
requirements. 

In order to gain some kind of fac- 
tual basis for our thinking and a 
less subjective estimate of our aims, 
methods, and results, the adminis- 
trative officers and heads of depart- 
ments of our city colleges are work- 
ing in a seminar class with Dr. 
George A. Works, of the University 
of Chicago. Our English teachers 
hope to work out a more scientific 
study of some aspect of our particu- 
lar part of the experiment than we 
were able to make a year ago. We 
have talked with those concerned 
with the course at the University of 
Chicago, and we are indebted to 
them for the direction some of our 
organization took, but we have not 
lost sight of the other two necessi- 
ties in our curriculum—of econo- 
mizing and of adapting our instruc- 
tion to a less selected group of 
students. In the economy we have 
succeeded. We are teaching sixty 
more students per teacher than we 
did before, and have donated to the 
city of Chicago thousands of hours 
which have never appeared on pro- 
grams or on the payroll. Whether 
we have succeeded in our other two 
objectives we can partly discover 
through scientific studies but can 
judge the rest only by what we see 
from day to day. What we are be- 
ginning to see is an earnest student 
body clamoring for their compo- 
sitional vitamins less concerned 
about grades than our former stu- 
dents and far more concerned about 
what they are learning. 
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“Ancient History” 


ON THE WAY—WHERE? 


When finished with the second- 
ary school, up to the present there 
has been no course for the gradu- 
ates but to proceed to the univer- 
sity, and thither, still adolescent, 
they flock in droves, joyously sing- 
ing, “I don’t know where I’m going, 
but I’m on the way.” They wander 
about the academic precincts as 
freshmen and sophomores, without 
definite purpose in mind and con- 
sequently failing to work up to 
capacity because not vitally inter- 
ested. They fill our classrooms with 
elementary work and give many of 
our big universities the atmosphere 
of overgrown high schools. And the 
universities in dealing with them 
are doing an injustice to them, for 
what they need can be better pro- 
vided by other agencies. 

The class which enters the uni- 
versity is not homogeneous; it may 
be divided into at least four ele- 
ments — the utterly purposeless, 
those who come to get a year or so 
of “college life,” those who have 
vocational ends in mind, and those 
who are earnestly seeking the broad 
cultural basis as a preparation for 
more narrowly professional studies. 
Granted the efficiency of the junior 
college, all of these students, save 
possibly the last class, would be bet- 
ter served in such an institution. 
We may expect to see many sensible 
parents sending thither the younger 
students in order to have them 
where the supervision is closer and 
the parental eye near. The manifest 
financial advantage will be a power- 
ful incentive. In the junior college 


the purposeless student may have 
some chance of “finding himself.” 
There will undoubtedly be a certain 
tendency to regard the junior col. 
lege as a finality, as it should be in 
many cases. It may easily keep out 
of the university those whose only 
aim is to put in a year or two be. | 
yond the high school, who have no 
particular interest in directing work 
with reference to possible sequences 
in the upper classes, and who throw 
their energies into the various “‘side- 
shows” now located on the campus, 
Of course, a “graduation” from the 
junior college may not mean any- 
thing, but it is no worse than the 
present magnification of “credits” 
and “hours,” regardless of whether 
they stand for anything or not. And, 
if the teaching in the junior college 
is as well done as is proposed, such 
students will likely get more good 
from the two years thus spent than 
if they passed them in a university. 

Again, if the junior college de- 
velops an individuality of its own, 
as it certainly will do, it will attract 
that large and, in the main, genu- — 
inely meritorious class whose hori- | 
zon is essentially vocational, which | 
is by nature, environment, or cir- | 
cumstances not particularly con- | 
cerned with real university enter- 
prises, students who expect to con- 
nect themselves shortly with indus- | 
trial pursuits or technical schools | 
and who are merely seeking to gain 
a little more training in physical 
or social science or other branches 
than our high schools now afford. 
—H. R. Brusn, University of North | 
Dakota, in School and Society, Sep- — 
tember 2, 1916. 
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ACADEMIC COSTUME 


A recent report on “An Academic 
Costume Code” by the Committee 
on Academic Costume of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education contains 
the following paragraph concerning 
desirable practice in junior colleges: 

“If graduating classes in second- 
ary schools, academies, normal 
schools, and junior colleges are to 
wear caps and gowns of the pattern 
appropriate to the Bachelor’s de- 
gree—a custom perhaps open to 
question—it is desirable that neither 
the cap nor the gown be black, but 
that both be of some distinctive 
light color, perhaps gray or blue. 
In many sections it has become 
customary for graduating classes of 
high schools and academies to wear 
caps and gowns of light gray, while 
those of many normal schools and 
junior colleges have adopted light 
blue.” 


TARLETON DORMITORY 


The new dormitory for men at 
John Tarleton Junior College, Texas, 
is a four-story building substantially 
constructed of brick. It contains ac- 
commodations for 128 students. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Open to all men and women over 
seventeen years of age, interested 
in further developing their educa- 
tional background who do not at- 
tend day school, the Los Angeles 
adult evening junior college holds 
two-hour sessions each Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
of the week, from 7:00 to 10:00 
o'clock. 


Provided under the emergency 
education program, the college ad- 
ministration is under the direction 
of Joel McCook, principal. No in- 
stitution or enrollment fee is 
charged for the classes. 

Complete, intensive units of in- 
struction are offered in each class, 
taught by instructors who are se- 
lected as specialists in their respect- 
ive fields. 

Among the English courses being 
offered by the college are speech, 
pronunciation, and usage. Exten- 
Sive courses are offered under for- 
eign languages, where French, Span- 
ish, and Latin are taught. 

Short-story writing, journalism, 
new books and modern plays, short- 
story forum, and radio writing-mo- 
tion picture continuity are offered 
each night during the week. 

The enrollment in the evening 
junior college this year is approxi- 
mately 2,000 students. 


OKLAHOMA CHANGES 


Announcement has been received 
of the death of Edward Everett 
Tourtellotte, at the early age of 43, 
president of Eastern Oklahoma 
College, Wilburton, Oklahoma, since 
1923. Ohland Morton, for the past 
seven years professor of history, 
has been named acting president. 


TEN YEARS’ GROWTH 


With this school year the Duluth 
Junior College will round out its 
first decade of service. Ten years 
is perhaps a short time when we 
consider Harvard University with 
its Tercentenary celebration—yet 
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long enough to enable us to draw 
several conclusions. 

In its first year of existence— 
1927-28—the Junior College had an 
enrollment of 148 students. This 
year the enrollment figures at the 
end of the second week show a 
total of 384 students attending this 
institution. From a high mark of 
$250 for the opening year, tuition 
has been reduced several times un- 
til now the amount is but $75. 

In these brief ten years educa- 
tional facilities have been expanded 
and enlarged manyfold. This year 
in particular has seen a number of 
desirable advancements which can- 
not be passed over lightly. 

Credit for this estimable record 
of progress belongs squarely with 
Dean Chadwick. Few colleges can 
boast a dean who has worked 
harder or achieved more for his 
institution—or a faculty which has 
co-operated more generously and 
wholeheartedly than ours.—Edito- 
rial in the Zenith City Collegian of 
Duluth (Minnesota) Junior Col- 
lege. 


PACEMAKER COLLEGE PAPER 


Since 1932, the Junior Collegian, 
student newspaper of Los Angeles 
Junior College, has been recognized 
as a leader in the collegiate publish- 
ing world. Five times winner of the 
coveted All-American designation 
by the Associated Collegiate Press, 
the Junior Collegian annually has 
had bestowed upon it new laurels 
for editorial and typographical ex- 
cellence. 

Last year the Junior Collegian 
was named one of the five Pace- 
maker college and university news- 
papers in the United States, and re- 
peated the honor this year with the 
championship class reduced to four. 

What is a Pacemaker? “Briefly,” 


states the Collegiate Press Review 
of May, 1936, “the newspaper that 
receives this distinction stands ip 
the same relation to the rest of the 
papers awarded All-American ag 
the senior who is graduated summa 
cum laude stands in relation to the 
other graduates. All-American is the 
highest rating granted in the yearly 
critical service conducted by the 
Associated Collegiate Press. A 
study of ratings shows that 37 of 


the 258 college newspapers sub. | 


mitted for criticism this year were 
awarded All-American ratings. This 
is a little better than 12 per cent, 

“To designate those papers among 
the 12 per cent which the judges 
consider are doing work of the high- 


est excellence, the word ‘Pace. | 


maker’ was added to ‘All-Ameri- 


can.’ Thus a Pacemaker truly be | 
comes an All-American cum laude. | 
Pacemakers were named in only | 


four divisions and only four papers 
were so honored.” 


The four 1936 Pacemaker college — 


and university newspapers: Junior 
Collegian (Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege), The Michigan Daily (Univer- 
sity of Michigan), The Carnegie 
Tartar (Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology), and The Echo Weekly | 
(Milwaukee State Teachers’ Col- | 
lege). Of this company, only the | 
Los Angeles Junior College and Uni- © 
versity of Michigan papers are pre- | 
vious Pacemakers, both having been | 
chosen among the five best United — 
States campus newssheets in 1935. — 


MENLO-STANFORD PLAN 


A unique working arrangement — 


between Menlo Junior College, Cali- 


fornia, and the Stanford School of | 


Education became known recently 


when President Lowry S. Howard — 


of Menlo announced that four mem- 
bers of the School of Education fac- 
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ulty had been appointed to serve 
part time on the Menlo campus. The 
four men are Dr. Walter V. Kaul- 
fers, foreign language specialist; 
I. James Quillen, social studies spe- 
cialist; Holland Roberts, English; 
and Fred Anibal, general science. 
Each will serve at Menlo as director 
of studies in his specialty. 


PREDOMINANCE OF SOPHOMORES 


While most of the junior colleges 
of the country, as well as the four- 
year colleges and universities, have 
a larger enrollment of freshmen 
than of sophomores the situation is 
by no means universal. The 1936 
Directory of the Junior College re- 
ports a total freshman enrollment 
of 68,249 as compared with 38,791 
for sophomores, or 64 per cent 
freshman. 

An examination of the enroll- 
ment of separate institutions, how- 
ever, Shows that 35 junior colleges, 
nine of them publicly controlled in- 
stitutions, each report a_ larger 
number of sophomores than fresh- 
men, the total being 2,538 freshmen 
and 3,315 sophomores, or 57 per 
cent sophomores. 

The institutions concerned are of 
all sizes, varying from one with a 
total freshman and sophomore en- 
rollment of only 23 (St. Vincent’s 
College, Louisiana) to Riverside 
Junior College, California, with 601 
students. The institutions with an 
enrollment of over 100 in both 
classes are the following: Cogswell 
Polytechnic, California; Riverside 
Junior College, California; South- 
ern California Junior College, Cali- 
fornia; Gordon Military College, 
Georgia; West Georgia College, 
Georgia; Ricks College, Idaho; Con- 
cordia College, Illinois; Campbells- 
ville College, Kentucky; Mt. St. 
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Joseph Junior College, Kentucky; 
Sacred Heart Junior College, Ken- 
tucky; Dodd College, Louisiana; St. 
Charles College, Maryland; Iron- 
wood Junior College, Michigan; 
Central Wesleyan College, Mis- 
souri; Seth Low Junior College, 
New York; Tiffin Business Univer- 
sity, Ohio; Murray State School, 
Oklahoma; Bucknell University 
Junior College, Pennsylvania; Aus- 
tin Peay Normal School, Tennes- 
see; Freed-Hardeman College, Ten- 
nessee; Guadaloupe College, Texas; 
Mt. Vernon Junior College, Wash- 
ington; and St. Clare College, Wis- 
consin. 


SOURCES AT COMPTON 


A study of 4,721 individual rec- 
ords of students enrolled at Comp- 
ton Junior College, California, from 
September 1927 to March 1936 
shows that these students gradu- 
ated from 566 different public or 
private high schools. Of these 
schools, 173 were located in Cali- 
fornia, 377 in 42 other states, and 
16 in 7 foreign countries. 

Practicaliy all communities in 
Los Angeles County are represented 
in the out-of-district enrollment. 
The study further shows that 35 of 
the 36 high schools in the Los An- 
geles City School District are in- 
cluded, as well as every high school 
in the suburban area south of Los 
Angeles, representing 75 different 
institutions in Los Angeles County. 
Students have also been enrolled 
from almost 100 high schools in 
other counties of California. 


SEX DISTRIBUTION 


Men strongly outnumber women 
in enrollment in the district junior 
colleges of California according to 
data for 1934-35 recently compiled 
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by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Of the total enrollment of al- 
most 30,000 reported, there were 
found to be 117 men for each 100 
women enrolled. For the 6,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in the high-school 
type of junior college there is also a 
preponderance of men, although 
the difference is not so marked, 
there being 106 men for each 100 
women. 


SUCCESS OF TRANSFERS 


A study recently made by the reg- 
istrar of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege covers the records of forty-five 
students from that institution who 
entered the University of Califor- 
nia, at Berkeley, in September 1935. 
It shows that the record of these 
students at the University was con- 
siderably higher than the average 
for students who had taken their 
lower-division work at Berkeley, 
also that it was better than their 
own scholastic record while in the 
junior college. 


CALIFORNIA FINANCES 


Total expenditures in the seven- 
teen district junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia for 1934-85 total slightly 
over three million dollars. The per- 
centage distribution of these ex- 
penditures was as follows: 


Percent- 
age 
65.9 
Other instructional expense ........... 8.3 
7.4 
Transportation of pupils .............. 0.2 
Other auxiliary agencies............... 0.7 
Special expense charges ............... 7.9 
100.0 


The sources from which funds 


were received may be summarizeq 
as follows: 


Percent. 

age 

State apportionments ................. 49.4 
Junior college district tax.............. 24.7 
Miscellaneous district sources.......... 1.4 
Transfers from other districts.......... 1.2 
100.0 


ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


What are the most troublesome 
adjustment problems of junior col. 
lege graduates when they transfer 
to the university for advanced 
work? This question was recently 
answered by 905 junior college 
transfers at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Their replies, as summa- 
rized by Irving Goleman, were as 
follows: 


Percent- 
age of 
Problem Students 
Different standards of work.......... 14.6 
Time taken for self-support.......... 10.9 
8.1 
Lack of adequate counseling in junior 
7.5 
Difficulty in budgeting time ......... 6.5 
5.5 
Confusion in selecting major......... 4.5 
Slow reading habits ................ 4.0 
Impersonal nature of classes......... 3.8 
Living arrangements 3.6 
Attitude of instructors................ 2.9 
Social conflicts with study........... 1.9 
Lack of interest in your problem 
on part of professor... 1.6 
Worry about home or family........ 1.3 
Fraternities or sororities............. 0.8 
Failure to make friends.............. 0.6 
Lack of student activities............ 0.4 
Lack of medical care.............60. 0.0 


STUDENT INDUSTRIES 


A new enterprise this fall at East- 
ern New Mexico Junior College is 
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known as Student Industries, Inc. 
Student controlled and managed, 
these industries add greatly to the 
already sizeable student and aid 
program. The student industries 
include a Portales Valley vegetable 
canning project and a peanut but- 
ter manufacturing plant. Other in- 
novations will be the student co- 
operative dairy, the industrial 
manufacturies, the art manufactur- 
ies, and others. 


SEMIPROFESSIONAL CURRICULA 


Following is a revised list of the 
latest offerings in the various semi- 
professional fields at Los Angeles 
Junior College, with short charac- 
terizations and explanations of 
them as presented in a brief Ad- 
mission Bulletin last spring for the 
use of prospective students. 


Accounting — Training in bookkeep- 
ing, auditing, cost records, account- 
ing and law—to lay the foundation 
for a junior accountant 

Architecture — Fundamentals of con- 
struction, practical drafting, and ap- 
preciation of good design 

Art—Costume designing, crafts, draw- 
ing, and painting, interior decora- 
tion, advertising art, and_ stage 
craft, industrial design and etching 

Aviation—The essentials of aéronau- 
tics with practical stress on avia- 
tion design 

Banking—A practical course, includ- 
ing banking machines, in prepara- 
tion for a banking career 

Civic Health (for women only)—Phy- 
sician’s assistants: scientific back- 
ground and specific training in 
skills needed for doctors’ secre- 
taries; dental assistants: profes- 
sional training for young women in 
dental theory, laboratory, and office 
procedure 

Civil Engineering—Thorough ground- 
work in fundamentals of engineer- 
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ing and training in practical draft- 
ing and field work for surveyors 

Cultural Arts—This course is planned 
to give an appreciation of culture 
and to help the student gain a social 
comprehension and sense of inter- 
nationalism by the study of Euro- 
pean and Oriental social develop- 
ment and culture somewhat com- 
parable to travel 


Drama — Theoretical training com- 
bined with constant participation in 
various phases of stage work 
through weekly performance in the 
Little Theatre 

Electricity, Radio, and Sound — Pre: 
pares technicians, service men, su- 
pervisors, wireless operators, or as- 
sistants to engineers 

Finance—Special curricula stu- 
dents preparing for insurance, real 
estate, stocks and bonds, credits and 
collections, corporation finance, etc. 


General Business — Offers practical 
training for the starting positions in 
the various fields of business, with- 
out specialization; includes also a 
general cultural background 

Home Administration — Designed to 
offer young women training in man- 
agement of a home and more insight 
into various phases of family rela- 
tionship 

Liberal Arts—A course for the person 
who is undecided as to any specific 
vocational goal but would like to 
explore various fields and better un- 
derstand the present world 


Management — Special curricula for 
students going into business for 
themselves or ambitious to assume 
executive responsibility in large 
concerns; includes preparation for 
all kinds of executive positions 

Mechanical Engineering — Essentials 
of engineering plus experimentation 
in design, construction, and opera- 
tion of standard types of machines 

Merchandising — Offers fundamental 
training and practical experience in 
preparation for advertising, selling, 
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retail buying, and the various phases 
of marketing 

Music — Offerings in orchestra, band, 
wind instrument ensemble, string 
instrument ensemble, piano en- 
semble, men and women’s glee 
clubs, a cappella choir, and all fields 
of musical theory 

Nurses (year curriculum) —A _ basic 
foundation course in science equip- 
ping the student to enter hospital 
training 

Peace Officers — Provides a scientific 
training in law, sociology, and other 
subjects as a foundation for police 
work 

Publications — A combination of 
courses in the various phases of 
newspaper work and directed expe- 
rience on campus publications 

Recreational Leadership—tTheory and 
practice for positions as playground 
directors and assistants, and camp 
counselors 

Registrars’ Assistants and School Sec- 
retaries — Secretarial training, 
courses on school problems, and 
practical experience in the college 
offices 

Secretarial—Combines training in the 
secretarial skills with courses giv- 
ing a broader background 


TEXAS TRANSFERS 


Transfers from Wichita Falls 
Junior College to the University of 
Texas, during the year 1934-35, 
ranked among the highest of all 
junior college transfers in work 
completed and high grades made, 
according to the annual statistical 
report recently issued by Registrar 
E. J. Mathews, of the University. 

Registrar A. K. Presson, of Wich- 
ita Falls Junior College, has called 
attention to a number of distinctive 
records made by the former stu- 
dents of the Wichita Falls institu- 
tion now doing advanced work in 
the state’s highest institution. 


Taking into account both num.- 
bers of former Wichita Falls sty- 
dents enrolled in the university and 
grade records made, there is prob- 
ably no other of the 38 junior col- 
leges represented with a better ree- 
ord. Some higher ranks are listed 
for a few colleges that have only one 
or; two students present, but for 
junior colleges with a representa- 
tive number of students included 
Wichita Falls stands with the best. 
Only Schreiner Institute sent more 
graduates to the university in 1934- 
35 than Wichita Falls and also was 
the only college whose graduates 
completed more semesters of work, 

In proportion of A and B grades 
made by her graduates, Wichita 
Falls ranks sixth for all colleges 
and for colleges having at least five 
graduates to go to the University, it 
stands second. Wichita Falls grad- 
uates averaged 57.6 per cent A’s 
and B’s, only San Antonio Junior 
College with 57.8 per cent being 
higher for the colleges with five or 
more graduates attending. 

On the basis of a composite score 
used by Registrar Mathews, which 
includes both quantity and quality 
of work done, Wichita Falls grad- 
uates rank fifth for all colleges and 
are surpassed only by Paris Junior 
College, by a scant margin, for col- 
leges having at least five students 
involved. 

An interesting feature of the re- 
port is the fact that former students 
of public junior colleges made 
slightly higher grades and made a 
considerably better record of A’s 
and B’s than did former students 
of private junior colleges. Also, 
Texas junior college students did 
somewhat better in both respects 
than did transfers from out-of-state 
junior colleges. 


Reports and Discussion 


SIGMA IOTA CHI 


The annual Grand Council meeting 
of Sigma Iota Chi was held April 11-12 
at Blackstone College, Blackstone, Vir- 
ginia. The four national officers were 
present to give general reports on their 
work for the past year and to outline 
new plans for the coming school year. 
Two new chapters were reported— 
at Kanawha College, Charleston, West 
Virginia, and Eastern New Mexico Jun- 
ior College, Portales, New Mexico. 

Chapter awards for efficient and sin- 
cere work were made, as follows: 
Best all around chapter, Lambda, 
Greenbrier College, Lewisburg, West 
Virginia; Honorable mention for rapid 
development, Beta Kappa, Springfield 
(Illinois) Junior College and Mu, 
Blackstone College, Blackstone, Vir- 
ginia; Loving cup for scholarship, 
Blackstone College, Blackstone, Vir- 
ginia, and New River State School, 
Montgomery, West Virginia. 

An active member from each of the 
active chapters was selected for honor- 
able mention and each chapter had 
selected one member to receive a 
friendship circle pin, which designates 
character, leadership, scholarship, and 
interest in school activities. 

The four national officers are: Mrs. 
Anthony E. Bott, East St. Louis, Illinois, 
President; Mrs. J. Charles Moye, Bam- 
berg, South Carolina, Treasurer; Mrs. 
I. M. Cox, Birmingham, Alabama, Alum- 
nae Secretary; Miss Rachel Marks, Ivor, 
Virginia, Magazine Editor. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


Educational broadcasting will be the 
subject of a national conference in 
Washington, D.C., on December 10, 11, 
and 12, 1936, which will be sponsored 
by eighteen national organizations in 
co-operation with the United States 
Office of Education and the Federal 
Communications Commission and will 


serve as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on the latest technical and pro- 
fessional developments in the educa- 
tional use of radio. 

The program will include such top- 
ics as schools of the air, radio music, 
speech and drama, religious broad- 
casts, forums on the air, organization 
of listening groups, radio workshops, 
broadcasting to schools, use of radio 
programs by junior colleges, colleges, 
and universities, use of radio by li- 
braries and museums, radio programs 
for children, problems of research in 
educational broadcasting, audience at- 
titudes, educational broadcasting in 
other countries, organizing the com- 
munity on behalf of a radio station, 
and others. 

Ail organizations interested in radio 
as a social force, nationally or region- 
ally, are invited to participate. The 
broadcasting industry will be repre- 
sented. Government officials and prom- 
inent educators from America and 
foreign countries will take part. 

The Executive Secretary of the Con- 
ference is C. S. Marsh, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PROBLEMS 


The Research Committee of the 
Southern California Junior College As- 
sociation has compiled a list of prob- 
lems in the junior college field as being 
especially in need of investigation. 
This compilation is based upon reports 
made from the administrators of the 
junior colleges of Southern California. 
Dr. John W. Harbeson, of Pasadena 
Junior College, chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, writes: 


While not all junior colleges have re- 
ported, the vast majority have, and I feel 
that in this list we have presented prob- 
ably the most practical as well as the most 
perplexing problems in the junior college 
field. 
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The list of problems follows: 


Curriculum revision. This problem 
has many aspects which might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

a) The integration of upper high 
school and junior college work. 

b) The application of the principles of 
integration to curricular experi- 
ences on the junior college level. 

c) Articulation of junior college with 
university courses. 

d) Removal of overlapping and dupli- 
cation at the high school, junior 
college, and university levels. 

e) The relative value of general and 
introductory or survey courses and 
the traditional organization in 
terms of subject matter. 

f) Relative emphasis on terminal and 
university preparatory courses. 

g) The types of terminal education 
which junior colleges should give. 


. The place of the survey course in the 


junior college. 

a) In what fields should survey courses 
be given? 

b) What sequence or additional sub- 
ject-matter courses should be re- 
quired in the interests of general 
education? 


. The operation and functions of the 


junior college bookstore. 


. Terminal offerings in the junior col- 


lege. 

a) What semi-professional courses 
should be offered in the junior 
college? 

b) Co-operation with industry in the 
development of the terminal 
courses. 


. The public relations bureau in the 


junior college. 

a) The organization and administra- 
tion of the public relations bureau. 

b) The relation of public relations and 
placement. 

c) The problem of securing a sustain- 
ing public opinion in the com- 
munity. 


. Relation of the junior college to adult 


education. 


. The activity program of instruction 


on the junior college level. 


. An adequate guidance program on the 


junior college level. 


. The problem of developing an ade- 


quate curriculum in the small junior 
college. 


10. Meeting individual differences in the 
small junior college. 

11. The problem of providing sufficient 
student activity and opportunities fop 
participation in athletics and other 
lines in the small junior college. 

12. The awarding of student honors. 

13. Corrective reading on the junior ¢ol. 
lege level. 

14. The determination of an adequate 
teaching load. 

a) What is the minimum teaching 
load for junior college instruc. 
tors—12, 15, or 18 units? 

b) Should a minimum teaching load 
be determined for each field? 

15. The stabilization of financial support 
to the junior colleges and the assyr. 
ances of a minimum of $100 per unit 
of average daily attendance. 

16. A sabbatical leave for junior college 
instructors. 

17. A program for the professional im. 
provement of junior college instruc. 
tors. 

18. A procedure for effecting personnel 
exchanges between junior colleges, 
and between junior colleges and senior 
colleges. 

19. A procedure for developing curricula 
for non-university students. 

20. The development of standards for 
evaluating non-university curricula. 

21. The development of a minimum sal- 
ary schedule for junior college in- 
structors. 

22. A plan for co-operative education for 
non-university curricula. 


A GROWING INSTITUTION 


According to Dr. Walter J. Green- 
leaf, United States Office of Education 
specialist in higher education, who re- 
cently completed a national study of 
junior colleges, “‘junior colleges have 
developed since 1900, the movement 
having gained impetus in the past few 
years.” 

The junior colleges included in the 
554 registered at the Office of Educa- 
tion comprise public high schools that 
have added junior college divisions, 
established preparatory schools recog- 
nized as junior colleges or offering 
junior college work, some four-year 
colleges that have given up their de- 
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gree-granting privileges to concentrate 
on the first two years of college work, 
and newly-created junior colleges. 

Dr. Greenleaf reports that in 1918 
there were 84 junior colleges in the 
United States, principally in Califor- 
nia, Missouri, Texas, and Virginia. 
Thirty-three of these have since closed, 
7 have merged, 4 have become senior 
colleges, and 40 are still listed as junior 
colleges. 

“The junior college is in the experi- 
mental stage. We do not know what it 
should be because we do not know 
exactly what it is,” an Office of Educa- 
tion report of Dr. Greenleaf’s survey 
reveals. In this study a junior college is 
a separate organization with 25 or 
more students enrolled in a program 
that includes the traditional fresh- 
man and sophomore college courses. 
The junior college is variously defined 
by other agencies. 

In Connecticut “a junior college 
should aim to meet the needs of the 
community in which it is located, in- 
cluding preparation for higher institu- 
tions of learning.”” New York specifies 
that “a college that maintains only 
the first two years of the four-year 
course of study may be registered as a 
junior college.” 

Twenty-seven states now provide 
public junior colleges either by general 
legislation, special action, or local au- 
thority. According to 149 official re- 
ports of public junior colleges to the 
United States Office of Education, 51 
were administered as independent 
units in the public system of education, 
64 were administered by a separate 
executive under the city superintend- 
ent of public schools, 29 were admin- 
istered by a single executive as a part 
of a high school, and 9 were admin- 
istered otherwise. 

More than half of the 190 public 
junior colleges are located in four 
states—California, Iowa, Texas, Okla- 
homa. Only eight are located in the 
Eastern Atlantic states, and those are 
confined to Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Florida. 
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Privately controlled junior colleges 
are those controlled by private enter- 
prises or corporations independent of 
church or state, and the denomina- 
tional junior colleges supported and 
usually controlled by the church. Both 
types are found in all states except 
Delaware, Nevada, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming, where no junior colleges 
have been provided, and in Arizona, 
Montana, New Mexico, and North Da- 
kota, where only public junior colleges 
are established. 

Probably the highest property valu- 
ation reported by a junior college is 
that of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri — $4,098,541. Eleven other 
junior colleges with property valua- 
tions over more than a million dollars 
include: Blackburn College, Illinois; 
Ferry Hall, Illinois; Monticello Semi- 
nary, Illinois; St. Joseph’s College, In- 
diana; Mount St. Clare Junior College, 
Iowa; Cumberland College, Kentucky; 
Nazareth Junior College, Kentucky; 
Southwest Baptist College, Missouri; 
William Woods College, Missouri; 
Packer Collegiate Institute, New York; 
and Ward-Belmont School, Tennessee. 

Closures, mergers, expansions, and 
additional information on America’s 
junior colleges appear in the United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 3 on Junior Colleges, prepared by 
Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf. The publica- 
tion is available for 15 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


SEMIPROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The major professional activity of 
the members of the faculty of the Los 
Angeles Junior College for the current 
year is the evaluation, adjustment, and 
improvement of the semi-professional 
courses and curricula offered. Ap- 
proximately fifty members of the fac- 
ulty have made application for places 
on the committee on problems and 
plans the duties of which are out- 
lined below. No extra compensation 
is given, but a reduction, if conditions 
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permit, in the number of hours per 
week otherwise assigned in the teach- 
ing program is provided for. Meetings 
will be held weekly. The duties of the 
committee are stated as follows: 


1. To participate in the development and 
administration of activities necessary 
for progress on our major educational 
objectives for 1936-37, namely, the 
evaluation, adjustment, and improve- 
ment of our semi-professional cur- 
ricula and courses. 

2. To evaluate present curricula in terms 
of student outcomes. 

3. To determine what constitutes ade- 
quate evaluation procedures. 

4. To build new curricula as needs are 
indicated. 

5. To make use of the most successful 
methods developed by our instructors 
for keeping vitalized this instructional 
program. 

6. To study our testing program and pro- 
cedures. 

7. To interview students, graduates, lay- 
men, and employers, to keep our col- 
lege adequately sensitive to their needs 
and opinions. 

8. To promote unity and co-ordination 
in our efforts on the problems and 
plans that may come before the com- 
mittee. 

9. To report to the faculty current trends 
and studies in the field of higher edu- 
cation with special reference to our 


field as defined for the junior college. - 


10. To prepare in June a summary of prog- 
ress made during the year and to 
guide the setting up of a major educa- 
tional objective for 1937-38. 


SIX-FOUR-FOUR PLAN 


In 1934 a North Central Association, 
at the suggestion of R. C. Hunt of 
Kansas, appointed a joint committee 
of representatives from both the Sec- 
ondary and Higher Commissions on 
the 6—4—4 plan, with John Rufi, of the 
University of Missouri, as chairman. 
At the April 1936 meeting Mr. Rufi 
made the following committee report: 


The pronounced increase in school sys- 
tems organized on the 6—4—4 plan antici- 
pated by Mr. Hunt has not occurred. Your 
committee communicated with each of the 
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twenty state chairmen, and asked three 
simple questions. 

The first question was: What propor. 
tion of North Central Association high 
schools in your state actually utilize the 
6-4-4 plan? 

We were very much interested to learn 
that in fifteen of the twenty states, no 
schools utilize such a plan, that is, none 
of the North Central schools utilize sych 
a plan, and in five of the states, not more 
than two schools utilize such a plan. 

Our second question was: Is there a 
pronounced trend in your state toward 
the utilization of the 6—4—4 plan of organi- 
zation? 

Again we were interested to find that ip 
eighteen of the states the answer was “no.” 
One said that two or three high schools 
plan to attempt this, but they have not yet 
reorganized. 

Another state said, “There is some talk, 
but the plans have not yet been in effect.” 

Our third question became very easy to 
answer: Will you kindly state any prob- 
lems of accrediting schools under the 6-4-4 
plan which have been encountered by 
your committee which you consider worthy 
of special study? 

Practically every state chairman stated 
they had experienced no difficulty in that 
field and didn’t know of any difficulties 
that might be anticipated. 

If we stopped here, our conclusion 
would be that there isn’t any problem, and 
yet a large number of state chairmen in- 
dicated that they believed the problem 
would become more acute in the relatively 
near future. 

Another expressed the opinion that 
these organization plans’ should be 
adopted and put into effect, because in the 
last three or four years the principals 
have been busy holding the front-line 
trenches, and haven’t had opportunity to 
reorganize as they theoretically should. 

Chairman after chairman said, “We 
believe the problem will be more obvious 
in a year or two.” It is also apparent that 
the chairmen anticipate that it may be- 
come acute in the next year or two, and 
it may be wisdom on the part of the Com- 
mission to anticipate that by continuing 
the committee, with the understanding 
that it will communicate with the various 
schools, few though they be, that attempt 
to work under this plan, determining 
from them what their problems are and 
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setting up some procedure by which the 
problem can be handled when it arrives. 


STUDENT SENTIMENT 


Following is the text of a statement 
submitted to the Board of Supervisors 
of Nassau County, New York, by the 
Students of the Nassau Collegiate Cen- 
ter in support of a request that a pub- 
lic junior college be provided for a 
continuation of their education: 


Discontinuance of the Nassau Collegiate 
Center summarily scraps our ambitions 
for low-cost college training and the simi- 
lar hopes of thousands of Nassau high- 
school students who are to follow us. 

We students of the Collegiate Center 
are appalled at this idea and are united in 
militantly opposing it. We have the best 
reasons for taking this stand. 

For the past three years, Nassau Col- 
legiate Center has provided us with the 
priceless advantages of higher education. 
Through this cultivation of our minds, we 
are conscious of a greater interest in life 
and a better understanding of the world 
we are to face. Moreover, we have en- 
joyed a fine social atmosphere at the Col- 
legiate Center. Working hard with people 
of the same ideals, playing hard with 
them, we have learned the lessons and 
reaped the rewards of co-operation, mak- 
ing fast, life-long friendships in the 
process. 

Spirited interest in departmental ac- 
tivities has supplemented our formal in- 
struction, while in extracurricular work 
we have made creditable contributions to 
college dramatics and journalism. We 
need say little of our athletic successes 
which have cast the national, indeed the 
international, spotlight upon Nassau 
County and its Collegiate Center. 

The happy and profitable experiences 
we have enjoyed these years stand out in 
bold contrast to the inevitable fate await- 
ing us had not the Collegiate Center 
opened—years of unemployment, mental 
stagnation, a diminishing interest in the 
world, possibly bitterness—a dangerous 
cynicism. Thanks to the Collegiate Cen- 
ter, we have been saved from such per- 
nicious tolls that enforced idleness exacts 
from youth. 

But the Collegiate Center is to close 
July 1, 1936. In one stroke, this great edu- 
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cational and social enterprise will be de- 
stroyed, our college education will be 
halted, and the hopes for college training 
of high-school students everywhere in the 
county will be blasted. Such a move we 
brand as_ retrogressive, intolerable. It 
may be averted. 

Perpetuate the Nassau Collegiate Cen- 
ter as a permanent junior college for 
Nassau County! 

The plan to this end, proposed by the 
Citizens’ Committee for a county college, 
and upon which you are soon to legislate, 
is practical and well within the capacity 
of so populous and wealthy a county as 
Nassau. 

Inspired by what we have seen achieved 
and participated in at the Nassau Colle- 
giate Center, and convinced that the con- 
tinuance of this Institution as a low-cost 
junior college is an indispensable move 
toward educational and social betterment 
for Nassau County, we students are united 
in unhesitatingly demanding your favor- 
able legislation on the plan proposed by 
the Citizens’ Committee. 


GUIDANCE AT CHRISTIAN 


The monograph, What Shall I Do?, 
published by the faculty of Christian 
College, includes the following state- 
ment of the program of vocational 
guidance and instruction carried on 
last year at this Missouri junior col- 
lege which for several years has 
stressed superior instruction as one of 
the most important aspects of junior 
college education: 


I. A systematized report of the study 
of vocations and avocations formulated 
by divisions of the college and made avail- 
able to the students. 

II. Collection and formulation of a li- 
brary on vocations, so that students can 
familiarize themselves with the literature. 

III. Lectures on vocations by members 
of the various divisions of the college as 
follows: 


1. Factors in Selecting Major Require- 
ments 
2. Division of Language and Literature 
a) English — Vocations and Avoca- 
tions 
b) Foreign Languages — Vocations 
and Avocations 
c) Journalism 
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3. Vocations and Avocations through the 
Study of the Sciences 
4. Vocations and Avocations in the Field 
of Social Studies 
5. Mastery of the Art of Dancing as Re- 
lated to Vocations and Avocations 
for Women 
. Music as a Woman’s Chief Interest 
. The Study of Dramatics and Speech 
. Visual Art from the Viewpoint of a 
Profession for Women 
. Education as a Basis of Vocations 
. The Vocations and Avocations of 
Women in Home Economics 
11. The Vocations Dependent upon Secre- 
tarial Courses 
12. The Vocations Based on Knowledge of 
Library Science 
13. The Field of Physical Education as 
Offering Vocational Opportunities 
for Women 


These lectures are presented by men 
and women well known in their respective 
fields and are designed to acquaint the 
student with the varieties of pursuits 
which can develop from knowledge gained 
in the various divisions in the college. 
Each pursuit is described as to the de- 
sirable and undesirable aspects of the 
work, the qualifications necessary to com- 
pete, and the general opportunities. 

IV. Survey Course on Vocations, Avo- 
cations, and New Fields of Endeavor. 

The study made by the various divi- 
sions of the faculty of Christian College of 
vocations and avocations open to women 
includes, as shown in the following ré- 
sumé, a brief cescription of each vocation, 
with a statement of the essential training, 
experience, and personal qualifications 
necessary to success as well as general 
comments relative to compensation, com- 
petition, and desirability of the work. 


CALIFORNIA SUPPORT 


Owing to various changes from time 
to time in the basis of support of the 
different types of public junior colleges 
in California, the State Department of 
Education has received numerous re- 
quests concerning the present situa- 
tion. The following statement, pre- 
pared by Walter E. Morgan, chief of 
the Division of Research and Statistics, 
gives in compact form the latest au- 
thoritative information on the matter: 


California junior colleges are legally 
of two types: junior colleges maintained 
by .high-school districts and those maip. 
tained by separately organized junior co}. 
lege districts. In practice and in theory 
there are three types of junior colleges jp 
the state, including the two enumerated 
above and in addition the lower division 
or junior college maintained as an integra] 
part of the several state colleges and of 
the state university. The junior colleges 
which constitute the lower division of the 
several higher educational institutions are 
supported as parts of the higher instity-. 
tions, from the biennial legislative appro- 
priation made for their support. The jun- 
ior colleges which are maintained by high- 
school districts are supported as integra] 
parts of the high schools in which they 
are maintained. 

Junior college districts derive their 
support from a combination of district 
taxes, county taxes, and state apportion- 
ments. Junior college district taxation js 
legally limited to a maximum rate of 
fifty cents on each one hundred dollars of 
assessed valuation, such limitation being 
subject to increase by two-thirds vote of 
the electorate for the period of time and to 
the extent specified in the election. Junior 
college district bonds may also be voted 
by two-thirds majority for capital outlay 
and debt refunding purposes not to ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of the assessed valuation 
of the junior college district. County sup- 
port is provided for junior colleges 
through a county nonresident tuition tax 
levied upon those portions of each county 
not included in any district maintaining a 
junior college, for the tuition of students 
residing in the county but not in a dis- 
trict maintaining a junior college and at- 
tending a junior college. The amount of 
the tuition is fixed by law as the average 
current expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance for the junior college 
attended, exclusive of state apportion- 
ments, plus a flat charge of sixty-five dol- 
lars per unit of average daily attendance 
of nonresident students for use of build- 
ings and equipment. Legislation enacted 
in 1933 extends the application of the 
nonresident county tuition tax to cover 
the payment of tuition of nonresident 
junior college students attending junior 
colleges maintained by high-school dis- 
tricts as well as those attending junior 
colleges maintained by junior college dis- 
tricts. 
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State apportionments for the support of 
junior colleges maintained by junior col- 
lege districts are derived from the State 
Junior College Fund. This fund com- 
prises amounts apportioned to the state 
by the federal government from the pro- 
ceeds derived from the federal mineral 
lands lying within the state, and from 
transfers from the State General Fund 
made to augment the federal apportion- 
ments. Apportionments are required to be 
made to junior college districts at the rate 
of $2,000 for each approved district junior 
college, plus $100 per unit of average daily 
attendance in district junior colleges. The 
transfer from the State General Fund to 
the Junior College Fund, however, is lim- 
ited to an amount sufficient, when added 
to the balance in the latter fund, to pro- 
vide $2,000 per district junior college, plus 
$90 per unit of average daily attendance. 
Thus the apportionment is limited to the 
latter amounts, if federal receipts fall be- 
low the amount necessary to make ap- 
portionments in excess of such amounts. 

During the current school year (1935— 
36) state apportionments to junior col- 
lege districts were made as follows: 


17 approved district junior col- 
leges at $ 

17,706 units of average daily at- 
tendance at $90.00............ 1,593,540 .00 


34,000.00 


Total Junior College Fund ap- 
portionmiemt $1,627,540 .00 


NEW JERSEY RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the seventh annual report of the 
New Jersey State Board of Regents to 
the legislature of the state, published 
in March 1936, is an extensive discus- 
sion of the higher educational needs 
of the state and of desirable reorgani- 
zation to meet them. The following 
paragraphs will be of interest to those 
concerned with junior college devel- 
opments throughout the country: 


As concrete proposals, your board has 
detailed a plan for a University of New 
Jersey to include the state-aided units at 
Rutgers University, the state teachers’ col- 
leges, state normal schools, junior colleges, 
and certain research activities of the State 
Department of Agriculture and of the 
State Experiment Station. It has also 
shown how a unified budget of educa- 
tional activities may be developed, and 
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made a part of the state’s financial struc- 
ture with resultant economies. 

The Regents have proposed a junior col- 
lege program which would meet the needs 
of thousands of young people recently 
graduated from public and private second- 
ary schools and for adults who now seek 
to satisfy many varieties of educational, 
technical, and cultural desires. 

Your board has, it is believed, caught 
the spirit of the times in matters of higher 
education; it has watched critically and 
assisted, through its staff, in the emer- 
gency educational experimentations, and 
has become thereby increasingly confident 
in the soundness of its fundamental pro- 
posals. 

Thus far no legislation has been sought 
other than for the annual purchase of pub- 
lic higher education, but your board has 
felt that the time is rapidly approaching 
when definite legislative action should be 
taken to give effect to its proposals. In a 
word, the program offered by your board 
provides a flexible and adaptable instru- 
ment of public higher education resting 
upon an accurate knowledge of educa- 
tional conditions throughout the state and 
upon a firm and enduring foundation of 
social, economic, and fiscal policy. 


The seventeenth annual report of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annu- 
ity Association of America, organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, gives a list of 
194 co-operating institutions which 
contribute part of the premiums 
necessary to purchase deferred an- 
nuities for members of their faculty 
upon reaching the retirement age. 
Among the institutions are listed 
Bradford Junior College, Massachu- 
setts; Menlo School and Junior Col- 
lege, California; Northop Collegiate 
School, Minnesota; and Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, New York. This is 
a form of co-operative provision for 
retirement which might well be in- 
vestigated by many other junior 
colleges in the United States. 
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DouGHTON, Isaac, Modern Public 
Education, Its Philosophy and 
Background. Appleton - Century, 
1935. 


Professor Doughton announces 
two objectives in the introduction 
to his book: first, “to integrate the 
history and philosophy of education 
into one treatment with the major 
emphasis upon philosophy”; sec- 
ond, “to justify a child-centered 
philosophy of education for the pub- 
lic schools.” Through the seven hun- 
dred pages of well-organized mate- 
rial, presented in an _ interesting 
manner, he carried out faithfully 
his projected plan of treatment. 

There are four divisions, each of 
which marks a distinctive contribu- 
tion to its respective phase of public 
education. Part I very appropriately 
presents “The Child-Centered Point 
of View”; Part II discusses “The 
Scientific Point of View in Educa- 
tion”; Part III deals with the va- 
rious phases of “The Social Point 
of View in Education”; and Part 
IV presents in a most interesting 
manner “The Personalistic Point 
of View in Education.” The book 
reflects the broad experience and 
well-defined philosophy of the au- 
thor. It looks beyond immediate 
problems to fundamental causes 
and to ultimate goals. The last di- 
vision is particularly challenging to 
the forward-looking educator. 

It would be suitable for use as a 
textbook in such subjects, in a col- 
lege of education, as demand a broad 
and somewhat generalized treat- 
ment, for example, principles of 
education. As a textbook in the his- 


tory of education, or in philosophy 
of education, it would be worth 
while and readable. The consiq. 
erable amount of reference assign. 
ment that is always required in or. 
der to round out the content of the 
course satisfactorily is facilitated 
by the excellent bibliography. 

This treatise would be valuable as 
reference material in the library of 
every college of education. For the 
personal library of faculty member, 
graduate student, or school admin- 
istrator, it is a stimulating volume 
to which one may return from time 
to time with profit. Its challenging 
viewpoint, clear-cut analysis of edu- 
cation theories and practices, and 
delightful style make it a valuable 
contribution to current thinking in 
the field of education. It is one of 
those rare books that has been writ- 
ten out of the abundance of the av- 
thor’s experience in various phases 
of education — not from a merely 
theoretical standpoint but from the 
viewpoint of one who understands 
the background of education and the 
problems that are facing it. It isa 
distinct enrichment of current edu- 
cation literature. 

G. H. VANDE BoGart 


NORTHERN MONTANA COLLEGE 
HAvRE, MONTANA 


MAuvRICE J. NEUBERG, Principles and 
Methods of Vocational Choice. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 
1934. 302 pages. 


In an attempt to give to students 
and instructors in vocations courses 
a book that would present “not a 
content course of information about 
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occupations, but rather the prin- 
ciples and methods underlying the 
choice of a vocation” Dr. Maurice J. 
Neuberg has published his Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Vocational 
Choice. In his Preface he claims to 
have made a thorough survey of the 
field and to have found not a book 
that is suitable as a classroom text 
with this point of view. Anyone 
familiar with the literature in voca- 
tions will recognize that such is the 
case. 

Dr. Neuberg has attempted to 
meet this need with this book, and 
q careful reading of it indicates an 
interesting and unique approach to 
the problem of principles underly- 
ing the proper vocational choice. In 
his introduction he outlines his 
method of teaching the course at 
Wittenberg College, which offers 
some good suggestions for junior 
college instructors in “Orientation” 
or “Vocations” classes. The prin- 
cipal feature of his method is to 
have the student at the first class 
meeting indicate three occupations 
in the order of his preference and 
then with the aid of the instructor 
he selects one of these for careful in- 
vestigation throughout the course. 
The idea is to have the class mem- 
bers investigate as large a variety of 
occupations as possible. The stu- 
dent prepares first an outline of his 
researches on the occupation, and 
finally a paper in essay form, both 
of which are presented to the class 
for constructive criticism. Frequent 
interviews are held with the instruc- 
tor and every effort is made to see 
that the student makes a careful in- 
vestigation of the selected occupa- 
tion. An annotated bibliography 
must accompany these reports. This 
method seems to have considerable 
merit and its presentation in this 
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book is a real contribution to group 
guidance techniques. 

After elaborating his method of 
teaching this course, Dr. Neuberg 
then proceeds to give a history of 
the problem of vocational guidance, 
which will be to most teachers a 
rehashing of the familiar and may 
be of questionable interest to the 
student. In his third chapter, the 
author undertakes to define the aim 
of education, and after canvassing 
the various aims that have been ad- 
vanced by educational leaders, he 
selects for his definition that of 
social efficiency. Sociai efficiency 
means not only the ability of the 
individual to adjust himself to cer- 
tain phases of the environment, but 
to be able and willing to improve it. 
There is a difference between the 
aim and the end of education. By 
attaining social efficiency, the ulti- 
mate end of education, which is hap- 
piness, can be accomplished. The 
choice of the right vocation is neces- 
sary for social efficiency and the 
achievement of happiness. 

In the remainder of the book Dr. 
Neuberg develops his principles for 
the selection of a vocation. ‘To be- 
come socially efficient in one’s oc- 
cupation would .... require the 
choice of an occupation adapted to 
one’s capacity, and proficient prep- 
aration for, entrance upon, and 
progress in it.” The right choice of 
a vocation must precede the other 
phases and is consequently the most 
important. There are three prin- 
ciples to be followed in making the 
right vocational choice: the indi- 
vidual must (1) possess the right 
vocational motive, (2) have ade- 
quate vocational information, and 
(3) have all the possible informa- 
tion about himself. The “right vo- 
cational motive” is represented as a 
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triangle; one side is self-expression, 
the second is service, and the third 
is making a living. 

To enable the student to use the 
second principle of vocational choice 
the author has many sources of vo- 
cational information listed and dis- 
cussed. The very complete bibli- 
ography of vocations is one of the 
strongest features of the book. The 
chapters dealing with the securing 
of personal information are quite 
complete, covering the measurement 
of aptitude, intelligence, and person- 
ality. Finally Dr. Neuberg treats 
briefly the problems of entering 
upon and making progress in one’s 
vocation. The suggested collateral 
readings, and the lists of occupa- 
tions, together with the complete 
bibliographies in the Appendix, will 
be found helpful to both students 
and instructors. Junior college coun- 
selors, deans, or instructors in group 
guidance will find Principles and 
Methods of Vocational Choice well 
worth reading, and it fills a place 
in the field of vocational guidance 
that is different from the usual 
books and digests of vocations. Stu- 
dents will find it easy to read and 
stimulating to thought. 

Harry E. TYLER 


SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


SAMUEL EVERETT (Editor), A Chal- 
lenge to Secondary Education. 
Appleton - Century, New York. 
1935. 


A compilation of discussions and 
experiments on revised curricula 
as related to secondary education, 
arranged in separate articles by 
twelve prominent educators, includ- 
ing Samuel Everett and J. E. Men- 
denhall, Research Associates of the 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
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Columbia University. Of special ip. 
terest to superintendents, pring). 
pals, and high-school teachers, op 
whom must surely rest the respon. 
sibility for the adjustment of schoo} 
curricula to the rapidly evolving go. 
cial and economic conditions. 
JOSEPH ROEMER 


PEABODY COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


DouGLass Woop MILLER, Practica 
Exercises in Newspaper Copy. 
reading, Proofreading, and Make. 
Up. D. C. Heath, Boston. 1935, 
238 pages. 


Teachers of journalism will wel- 
come the appearance of this new 
book which deals in a thoroughly 
practical way with the problems of 
newspaper copyreading, proofread- 
ing, and make-up. Where the in- 
structor has no newspaper to use 
as a laboratory, these exercises will 
help to fill its place as a medium for 
drill of a practical character. Ifa 
student newspaper is available as 
a laboratory, these exercises can be 
used to prepare students for their 
work on the campus _ publication. 
Included in the copyreading exer- 
cises are stories which present so0- 
cial problems common in newspaper 
editing. 


WALTER BartTkKyY, Highlights of As- 
tronomy. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1935. 280 pages. 


This is one of the general “new 
plan” texts developed especially for 
use in the general survey courses of 
the lower division of the University 
of Chicago. In it the author explains 
clearly the phenomena of astronomy 
interpreted in the light of everyday 
experience. His logical, accurate ac- 
counts of scientific inquiry, anciet! 
and modern, are supplemented by 
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simple charts, easily comprehended 
by the beginning student. These 
charts enable the neophyte to fol- 
jow the stars and the planets not 
only through the present years but 
into the past and future centuries. 

Available with the book is the new 
stellarscope, designed by the author. 
Through this novel and ingenious 
instrument the stars and constella- 
tions are viewed on motion-picture 
film, illuminated and magnified. 
Each tiny sky map is named on the 
film. By superimposing each indi- 
vidual film upon that portion of the 
sky, the exact identification of the 
heavenly bodies is made simpler 
and more graphic than by ordinary 
star maps. The film contains 
twenty-four pictures of constella- 
tions. The stellarscope is made of 
bakelite and chromium. 


DubLEY C. GORDON, VERNON R. KING, 
and WILLIAM W. LyMAN, Today’s 
Literature. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 1935. 998 pages. 


A volume of well-chosen, lively 
readings edited by three instructors 
in the English department of Los 
Angeles Junior College. The breadth 
of this collection of contemporary 
writings, which reflect environ- 
ments, characters, conditions, prob- 
lems, and attitudes of today, can 
be expressed by a brief summary. 
There are 24 short stories (Sher- 
wood Anderson, DuBose Heyward, 
Dana Burnet, and Ruth Suckow 
sample their range); 3 novelettes 
(by William Faulkner, George Fred- 
erick Hummel, and Selma Lager- 
lof); 177 poems (of enormous 
range, from Conrad Aiken and Her- 
vey Allen through Ogden Nash and 
Elinor Wylie); 4 one-act plays (in- 
cluding Eugene O’Neill); 5 fuil- 
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length plays (Paul Green is here); 
9 profiles (with representation from 
The New Yorker); 26 informal es- 
says (by twenty-six favorites, in- 
cluding Robert Benchley, Heywood 
Broun, Alexander Woollcott, and 
Stark Young); 8 expository essays 
(with William E. Borah and John 
Cowper Powys). College freshmen 
may learn something of life from 
Today’s Literature; but primarily it 
is a book to read for pleasure and 
the road to profit is marked out 
by good editorial devices. 


GEORGE PAUL BUTLER and OTHERS, 
Modern College Readings. Pren- 
tice-Hall, New York. 1936. 536 
pages. 

This volume is edited by eight 
members of the English Department 
of Los Angeles Junior College and 
has grown out of actual classroom 
needs. The preface states that “this 
book has been developed to supply 
an improved method of introducing 
reading to students. Following a 
positive educational philosophy, the 
editors have designed this volume to 
provoke an interest in reading.” The 
body of the book consists of seven- 
teen short stories and fourteen es- 
says illustrative of travel, national 
problems, aesthetic problems, per- 
sonal problems, science, biography, 
and the theater. They have been 
selected for their adaptability to 
various types of teaching in the 
hands of different instructors using 
different methods and whose pur- 
poses and needs may vary accord- 
ingly. Each one is prefaced with a 
brief biographical note and followed 
by a suggestive group of questions 
and theme topics. An appendix con- 
tains helpful suggestions to instruc- 
tors and to students and useful 
bibliographies. 
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3034. 


3035. 


3036. 


3037. 


3038. 


3039. 


3040. 


MarTiIn, Paut, “Education for the 
Consumer at Compton,” Education 
Digest (January 1936), I, 52-54. 

Condensation of the article by the 
same author in the Junior College Jour- 
nal (December 1935), VI, 111-16. 


MERIDETH, GEorRGE H., and M. E. Ben- 
NETT, “Advancements in Appraisal 
at the Junior College Level,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (May 1936), XI, 293-95. 

Contains suggestions of ten problems 
with respect to which research is 
needed. 


NaTIonsS ScHoo.ts, “Six - Four - Four 
Plan at Parsons,” Nations Schools 
(March 1936), XVII, 19. 

Announcement of the adoption of the 
plan at Parsons, Kansas. 


Pecasus Crus, Pegasus: An Annual 
of Verse, North Park College, Chi- 
cago (May 1936), 32 pages. 

An annual of verse, containing 52 
contributions by the members of the 
Pegasus Club of North Park College. 


PETERSON, E. T., “Plant Development 
for Higher Education, Including Jun- 
ior Colleges,” Review of Educational 
Research (October 1935), V, 388-92. 

A critical survey of the literature of 
the field. Gives special attention to Doc- 
toral dissertations of Joyal, Chamber- 
lain, and Hardesty. 


“Accent on 
(March 


RAINEY, Homer P., 
Youth,” Nations Schools 
1936), XVII, 35. 

Outline of plans for studies proposed 
by the American Youth Commission, in- 
cluding one section on problems of the 
junior college. 


Ricciarpi, “The Junior 
Colleges of Tomorrow,” School Ex- 
ecutive (March 1936), LV, 266-67. 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. 
Assistance is requested from authors of 
publications which should be included. 
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Discusses five questions: (1) What 
kind of education shall be made ayajj- 
able in the junior college? (2) What 
kind of instructor shall be employed in 
the junior college? (3) What shall be 
done with the product of the junior 
college? (4) Who shall pay for junior 
college education? (5) Who shall attend 
the junior college? 


SCHOOL AND Society, “The Discontin- 
uance of Seth Low College at Brook- 
lyn,” School and Society (March 28, 
1936), XLIII, 429-30. 
Announcement of discontinuance after 
June 1938 and statement of Dr. Frank PD, 
Fackenthal, secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, regarding the change. 


ScHOOL AND Society, “The Junior 
Colleges in South Carolina,” School 
and Society (February 8, 1936), 
XLIII, 194. 


Report of full legalization of the pub- 
lic junior college in the state. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, “College 
Music,” Sierra Educational News 
(April 1936), XXXII, 46. 

An account of the first Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Music Festival 
held at Los Angeles Junior College. 


SNYDER, LouIsE M., “Counseling Col- 
legians,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion (March 1936), VII, 147-51. 

Based upon experience at Los Angeles 
Junior College. 


STEARN, ESTHER W., “What Shall I 
Do?” Christian College Bulletin, 
Vol. 84, No. 8, Columbia, Missouri 
(May 1935), 81 pages. 

A volume compiled by the faculty of 
Christian College giving description of 
work, requirements, and comments re- 
garding a large variety of occupations, 
in 28 general fields, open to women. 


THompson, Scott, The Hopes of 
Every Age, Compton, California 
(May 1936), 64 pages. 

A simple nontechnical report of the 
activities of Compton Junior College in- 
tended for the parents and taxpayers of 
the district. 


